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JAPAN’S 


The resumption of private trading 
with Japan as from the middle of the 
current month and the impending 
start of the drafting of the peace treaty 
between the Allies and Japan will 
have the most far-reaching effects on 
the economy of all Far Eastern coun- 
tries and the world at large. Japan 
will once again participate in world 
trade and will take an _ increasingly 
active part. 


There is still some opposition against 
trading and the resumption of ordinary 
relations with Japan and the Japanese 
people which is obviously a con- 
sequence of the prolonged impact of 
war experiences and propaganda. 
Psychological warfare works in two 
directions and the hatred which is en- 
gendered by war lingers on long after 
its termination. The business world, 
however, is less emotional and guided 
more by considerations of profits; that 


was so in the days of the war 
against Troy and is very evident in 
contemporaneous society. Although 


the representatives of industry, finance 
and commerce are numerically inferior 
to the rest of the population their voice 
is much more audible and their views 
are determining the law and the shape 
of things to come, 


While there was stil] the war on the 
important business interests already 
knew that the enemies of today would 
make friends of tomorrow, and it ap- 
pears now that some allies of yester- 
day are the horror of today. 


Japan is being transformed from a 
former menace to the United States 
to anything between a friend and an 
allied bulwark of America, and since 
America is today. synonymous with De- 
mocracy, of the Christian or Free En- 
terprise denomination, and her senators 
claim, with atomic emphasis, that this 
jig the American Century, it will prove 
expedient if not orudent not to dissent 
from but to conform to the principles 
expounded by Washington. The new 
Japan, as visualised by the American 
Messiah, after having luckily. escaped 
from. nuclear and other fissions, is 
drawing very near to the greatest 
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RE-ENTRY INTO WORLD COMMERCE 


power on earth, in fact so near that 
jealousy and envy among the other 
Allies and poor relatives of Uncle Sam 
are no longer being concealed. 


With great devotion worthy of the 
best feats of the doughty missionaries 
among the pagans the Caesarian Gen. 
MacArthur, with a theological complex 
or at least inspired by teleological 
philosophy, pushes ahead and kas estab- 
lished himself now as a sort of saviour 
in the eyes of the people he came to 
conquer, 


The American attempt to rebuild 
Japanese political ethics, to import the 
latest brand of capitalist democracy 
into Japan, at the same time to dis- 
arm the military and stamp out the 
desire to expand an industrial economy 
at the expense of its neighbours, and 
to prepare .a novel road leading to 
prosperity of free enterprise, appears 
to have succeeded if one peruses the 
periodic reports compiled by SCAP. 

With little if any acknowledgement 
of the operation of social forces—as 
caused by a combination of basic and 
secondary conditions which predeter- 
mine eventual actions—the past, the 
present and the future of Japan are 
explained and programs for “develop- 
ment” of Japan are issued by SCAP 
theorists, 


Much of the fine words uttered by 
appreciative Japan experts attached to 
SCAP expresses genuinely the feeling 
and the good intentions of a well- 
meaning but rather idealistic section 
of the Occupation authorities. Most 
eulogies are pretence, however. The 
world-wide struggle between the two 


protagonists of different social and 
economic - systems, the USA and_ the 
USSR, has saved Japan in the first 


place from suffering a harsh peace. 


The great American disappointment 
about China and that country’s ap- 
parent inability to become what has 


so euphemistically been called the 
stabilising force in the Far East, fur- 
thermore the necessity for American 
industry and -export business to foster 
markets abroad, were. secondary mo- 
tives for the soft peace which is now 


to be bestowed upon Japan. Human 
nature has not much changed for the 
better since the days of the Punic 
wars, and Vae Victis is still the cry 
teday as 2,000 years ago, with the dif- 
ference only that refined, legalistic jar- 
gon has taken its place. 


The conditions under which the 
Japanese people work and live were 
and are responsible for their past ex- 
ploits, ambitions and final aggression. 
A modern industrial Japan among 
medieval agricultural civilisations in 
the Far East could have only behaved 
as she did. Her strength eventually 
proved inadequate, she overreached 
herself, and was therefore defeated by 
superior powers. Japan struggled for a 
bigger and better place in the sun; 
since such privileged spaces are limited 
on this earth only the most intelligent, 
strong and brave can occupy them. 
Japan failed in her endeavour which 
culminated in the fall of the Japanese 
Empire. 


But life goes on and so does the 
struggle among human beings. The 
Japanese people, in the bitterest hour 
of defeat, are trying the only thing 
which can save -human beings: hard 
and persistent work. With the dif- 
ferences increasing among the world 
powers and jealousy corroding previous 
amicable relations, the Japan of today 
assumes new significance in the eyes of 
all governments and nations directly or 
indirectly interested in the develop- 
ments and future of the Pacific area. 


It will take many -years until Japan 
wil! again emerge as a really sover- 
eign and strong power. As an economic 
force, a large consumer and producer. 
a competitor in international trade, she 
is already very much in evidence and 
the coming year will see the commer- 
cial come-back of Japan. The potentia- 
lities of Japan’s share and active parti- 
éipation in international trade, for the 
better or the worse, are most atten- 
tively studied by al] governments; the 
political and strategic implications of 
the re-entry of Japan into the finda- 
mentallv- disturbed post-war world can 
‘hardly be overemphasised. 
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JAPAN AND THE WORLD POWERS 


The world press is discussing the 
new problems which are posed by 
the re-emergence of Japan as an 
industrial and commercial power 
in the Far East. Since it is now 
clear that it is the policy of the 
United States to protect Japan 
from any harm which could be 
caused by heavy reparation de- 
mands, and to ensure that pro- 
gress on the road back to prosperity 
is not unduly delayed, the rest of 
the world will have sooner or later 
to conform to the principles laid 
down by Washington. 


The British public has taken far 
less interest in current Japanese 
develepments than has been the 
case with America. The American 
daily and periodic press, apart 
from the flood of books which have 
been published in the U.S. dealing 
with all facets of present Japanese 
life and its problems, has informed 
its readers with increasing inten- 
sity. 


The London Economist has in 
the past published several illuminat- 
ing articles on Japan of today and 
the latest article which appeared in 
this distinguished English journal 
is reproduced below. It summarises 
the opinions held by influential 
circles in the British capital. 


“That is causing us to think very 
hard and very deep,’ said Mr. Bevin, 
speaking in London on July 8th, about 
the problem of making a peace treaty 
with Japan. It is now generally agreed 
that a peace conference for Japan will 
precede any which may ever be held 
for Germany. Gene'ral MacArthur 
has called for a treaty within a year 
from now, Australia is also pressing for 
an early settlement, and Common- 
wealth discussions on the subject are to 
be held in Canberra next month, Japan 
is in the same category as the Euro- 
pean satellite nations with which peace 
has already been made, in so far as it 
has a single recognised Government— 
and is unlike Germany, which has no 
central Government and no _ prospect 
of having one in the near future. Japan 
is free, moveover, from the special com- 
plications arising from the zora] divi- 
sion of Germany; for the authority of 
Genera] MacArthur as Allied Supreme 
Commander -extends over the whole 
country. This does not mean that the 
making of peace with Japan is going 
to be an easy matter or that the fate 
of Japan does not confront the victors 
of the Pacific war with an acutely dif- 
ficult problem. If Japan has escaped 
the political disintegration of Germany, 
its economic plight is quite as serious 
and its position as an object of rivalry 
between Russia and the United States 
is very similar, From the British point 
of view the international situation 
with regard to Japan can give rise in 
Some respects to even greater anxiety, 
for whereas in Germany Anglo-Ameri- 
can co-operation has been obtained to 
a high degree and is a great factor of 


stability, in the Pacific the friction be- 
tween the United States and Australia 
renders it much more difficult to reach 
a good understanding between London 
and Washington. 


First Economic Motives 


It is the economic situation in Japan 
which, more than anything else, is 
making a ‘settlement in the Pacific a 
matter of urgency. This situation is be- 
coming more and more acute as Japan- 
ese industry uses up the last of the 
fairly large stocks of raw materials 
which were left in Japan on VJ day 
and, being no longer required for war 
purposes, could be turned over for 
civilian production. It is these stocks 
which, by rendering possible a limited, 
temipqrary industrial recovery, con- 
cealed for a while the economic ruin 
which had overtaken the country. 
When the stocks were exhausted, Japan 
had no means to replenish them and 
the extreme poverty of its own natural 
resources was starkly revealed. There 
should, of course, have been nothing 
surprising in this, for the basic facts 
of Japan’s industrial development were 
wel] known to experts on the subject. 
But in the hour of victory those who 
made the decisions on the Allied side 
saw only the war potential which had 
made it possible for Japan to strike 
so dangerously in December, 1941, and 
which must therefore be abolished by 
every possible means. Those were the 
days when eminent public personages 
talked of the “pastoralisation” of Ger- 
meny and Japan, and an Allied general 
announced that the defeated enemy 
would get just enough relief from 
famine “so that their rotting corpses 
dort infect our troops.” Apart from 
the resolve to obtain future security 
by ‘‘de-industrialising” the enemy, 
there were powerful economic motives 
in operation: on the Russian, French 
and Chinese side mainly to obtain capi- 
tal re-equipment and supplies by means 
of reparations, on the British and 
American side to eliminate German and 
Japanese commercial competition for 
the future. So all the emphasis was 
negative and destructive, on complet- 
ing the havoc which the bombers had 
already carried so far. 


A New Outlook 


A change ‘of mind was bound to 
come. Once military administration 
was instituted and Allied Governments 
became responsible for the territories 
under their control, it gradually be- 
came clear that a certain minimum of 
economic life must be maintained. It 
was not seriously proposed to exter- 
minate the conquered peoples; there- 
fore they must have enough food to 
sustain life. Moreover, the occupation 
forces themselves largely depended on 
loca] supplies and public utilities; they 
had an interest, therefore, in prevent- 
ing a complete economic break-down. 
But soon it was found that the mini- 
mum required to keep things going in- 
volved imports which the defeated 


countries were no longer able to pay 
for by export trade and which the 
victors had to provide out of their own 
revenues. Thus the deficit economies 
of Western Germany and Japan  be- 
came charges on the British and Ameri- 
can taxpayer—a state of affairs which 
aroused a lively discontent, especially 
in the less long-suffering beast of bur- 
den on the western side of the Atlan- 
tic. By a force of logic which even ex- 
pastoralists had. to admit, it came to be 
accepted that the enemy economies, if 
they were to pay their way, must no 
longer be demolished, but on the con- 
trary rebuilt. 


Japan Between the Powers 


This conclusion has been reinforced 
by considerations of another order, The 
danger of infection from rotting corpses 
is no longer the only cause of appre- 
hension to the victors from misery and 
starvation in defeated countries; there 
is concern also about the minds of the 
former enemy nations. As long as it 
appeared that the victors were united, 
it was plain that the defeated and dis- 
armed peoples were powerless to resist 
the force which controlled and it did 
not seem to matter what they thought 
or felt. But, as the great rift between 
Russia and the Western Allies became 
daily more visible to all, the political 
sentiments of the conquered were also 
seen to have some importance. It also 
began dimly to be appreciated in Lon- 
don and Washington that in a com- 
petition for political] influence the ad- 
vantage under existing conditions lay 
with Russia. Breakdown of the econo- 
mic order was liable to turn the masses 
towards Communism, and if and when 
Communist rule was established, its 
dictatorial methods of government 
would eneble it to defy unpopularity. 
But to give stability to a multi-party 
parliamentary democracy and avoid 
violent revolutionary up-heaval a cer- 
tain vitality of the body economic, if 
not a condition of definite prosperity, 
must be maintained. It is now a com- 
mon-place of argument in America in 
support of aid to war-wrecked coun- 
tries, whether Allied or ex-enemy, that 
economic revival in each case is a pro- 
phylactic against Communism. Japan 
is no excéption to this principle; econo- 
mic aid is seen as a means of giving it 
internal politica] stability and at the 
same time keeping it within the Ameri- 
can rather than the Russian orbit after 
the withdrawal of American occupa- 
tion forces. 


The New Economic Policy 


If American aid to Japan is not to 
be a continuing subsidy, as it is now, 
and is to make Japan solvent within 
a term of years, it must be on a very 
large scale. Japan’s modern industry 
has been highly artificial in the sense 
that it has been built up on a very 
slender base of homeland fuel and raw 
materials. Japan has evolved an 
economy exceptionally dependent on 
imports both of foodstuffs and raw 
materials. The population has more 
than doubled in three quarters of a 
century and, even though the birth — 
rate is gradually falling, there will be 
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a considerable natural increase over the 
next twenty years, No great expansion 
of food production in the homeland is 
possible, and now that Korea and 
Formosa have been lost their food sup- 
plies are not available to supplement 
Japan’s own production except through 
foreign trade. Moreover, in Japan as 
elsewhere, figures of total food produc- 
tion capacity cannot be taken as actual 
because the farmer himself is not an 
automatic machine; he depends on in- 
centives, The altruistic farmer (agricola 
philanthropus) is as rare a species in 
Japan as in Germany, France, Britain 
or America. If the towns can give 
him nothing in exchange for his pro- 
duce except a fixed price in paper 
money which will not buy any goods, 
he does not see why he should work to 
feed the towns, or if he does sell, it 
will be by barter in the black market 
where something of value can be ob- 
tained in return. In Japan there has 
long been a marked animosity between 
the countryside and the towns and to- 
day the Japanese farmer tends to re- 
gard the unproductive town-dweller as 
a parasite. Feeding the poorer classes 
in the towns has become a major pro- 
blem for the Government and not until 
there is an adequate supply of indus- 
trial consumers’ goods can it be fully 
solved even as regards home-grown 
foodstuffs; any coercion of the farmers 
not only requires a large police force 
but is politicaliy dangerous for the 
party which attempts it. 


If Japanese industry is unable to 
induce the farmer to part with his 
harvest at controlled prices, still less 
can it now compete in foreign trade to 
provide Japan with essential imports. 
Japanese export trade was built up 
first on raw silk, and secondly on a 
wide range of light industries in which 
cotton and rayon textiles were most 
conspicuous: over the decade before 
1941. and of course especially during 
the war, there was a development of 
heavy industry. which was mainly used 
for armaments and the capital equip- 
ment of Korea and Manchuria, but 
could theoretically provide civilian 
goods for export now that Japan has 
been disarmed. Today Japanese raw 
silk has only very limited prospects be- 
cause of the competition of nylon; in- 
dustrial plant, both heavy and light, 
has been greatly reduced by bombing 
and what remains is mostly worn out 
or obsolete; raw material stocks have 
been used up; and, as nobody knows 
what will be the future permitted level 
of industry or how much plant will in 
the end be taken for reparations, there 
is little inducement to invest in such 
capital improvement as is possible. 


Japan and America 


Japan’s principal assets at present in 
seeking economic aid from America are 
first that the country has a unified and 
orderly state administration, and 
secondly that the Japanese have had 
a good reputation in the past for pay- 
ment of debts and for efficiency of busi- 
ness edministration. Japan has gained 
greatly by contrast with the chaotic 
condition of post-war China, and there 
is a strong disposition in America to 
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JAPANESE ECONOMIC REPORTS 


PROBLEM 
REVIVAL 


OF FOREIGN ‘TRADE 


The planning of Japanese production 
and trade is in the hands of five boards 
the operations of which were described 
in our issue of February 12, page 85. 
The Foreign Trade Board (chairman 
Mr. K, Tsukada), the Economie Stabili- 
sation Board (chairman Mr. T. Kata- 
yama, the Prime Minister: Chief of 
Genera] Affairs Mr. K, Zen) and the 
Board of Reconstruction (chairman Dr. 
M. Abe) are the 3 most important 
State organisations in this respect, The 
Minister of Commerce & Industry (Mr. 
C. Mizutani) and the President of the 
Foreign Trade Association (Mr. K. 
Nakajima) are coordinating their ef- 
forts with the aforementioned Boards. 


The supreme policy making body is 
of course SCAP and the Far Eastern 
Commission, consisting of 11 nations’ 
representatives. For the purpose of 
promoting trade between Japan and 
the world the F.E. Commission organis- 
ed the Inter-Allied Trade Board whose 
duties comprise the selecting of foreign 
business enterprises, exchange of com- 
modities and modus of payment be- 
tween Japanese and foreign merchants. 
The Inter-Allied Trade Board deals 
cnly with matters relating to private 
trading and does not concern itself 
with trading between the Japanese 
Govt. and other governments. 


regard it as altogether a safer proposi- 
tion for Americar money. Meanwhile 
a peace treaty is desirable at an early 
date in order that the level of in- 
dustry may be definitely fixed, that the 
American army of occupation (now a 
major charge on the Japanese budget) 
may be withdrawn and that the ques- 
tion of the American “strategic fron- 
tier” may be settled without further 
delay, There is indeed attraction for 
Americans in the idea of a disarmed 
Japan. rescued from feudalism and con- 
verted to democracy and Christianity 
by General MacArthur, protected 
against perils from the mainland by 
the loving care of American air power 
from bases not too remote, and paying 
its way as the American-financed work- 
shop of Asia in ways which would not 
threaten conflict with American inter- 
ests. The trouble is that some other 
nations, for various reasons, find less 
pleasure in this picture. Russia does 
not relish the thought of Japan as a 
permanent American satellite adjacent 
to the coast of Siberia. and many a 
spanner may yet be thrown into the 
works from Moscow. Nor do the coun- 
tries which suffered most from Japan’s 
pre-war trade expansion like the idea 
of its renewal as a subsidiary concern 
of the United States, There will indeed 
be plenty to talk about when it comes 
to peace-making with Japan and it is 
good that the Foreign Secretary has 
recognised the need for “very hard and 
very ceep’? thinking on the, subject. 


The principal problems of trade re- 
vival ot Japan are the difficulties en- 
countered in the acquisition of suf- 
ficient raw materials abroad, and the 
final decisions to be made by the Allies 
regarding the disposal of Japanese 
machinery, commodities and services as 
war reparations. 


Mr. T. R. Wilson of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce outlined the posi- 
tion confronting Japan at a_ recent 
meeting of the U.S. Commerce & In- 
dustry Association, New York. He 
stressed that ‘‘a serious deterrent to 
industrial development is the lack of 
a definite policy on reparations in 
Japan.” 


“Until the Japanese industrialists and 
financial interests are sure which 
plants assets are consigned to the re- 
parations program they will delay any 
development plans requiring invest- 
ment of capital. Japan’s principal 
problems are lack of resources, fuel 
shortage, population growth, unem- 
ployment and housing.” 


Referring to the decision to allow 


commercial representatives to enter 
Japan, Mr. Wilson said that the 
greatest headache would be the in- 


ability to establish an exchange rate. 
“We are faced with the problem of 
pulling the rate out of the air which 
would undoubtedly have been changed 
in the near future, or trying to develop 
a process whereby. commercial trans- 
actions may be completed without the 
use of an exchange rate. Under this 
procedure the foreign purchaser au- 
thorized to enter Japan may contact 
the Japanese supplier and settle details 
of his contract regarding the quantity, 
quality, design and delivery dates after 
which he will discuss with SCAP the 
price to be paid for the goods in his 
currency. At the same time while he 
is discussing Dollar or other foreign 
currency and the price he will pay the 
Japanese supplier, he will discuss with 
Boeki-Cho the Yen price he will re- 
ceive for goods. Two price discussions 
which will proceed simultaneously will 
not necessarily have any bearing on 
one another. Many businessmen felt it 
would be impossible to do business on 
this basis. I feel that is not true in view 
of the fact that businessmen go out 
with the intention of buying certain 
commodities. He knows what he wants 
and he knows what he can afford to 
pay. Therefore, business can be com- 
pleted without reference to the actual 
amount in Yen received by the Japan- 
ese producer. It is our sincere hope that 
this situation will not . have to 
prevail] for too Jong a period. After suf- 
ficient transactions have been carried 
through, it is possible that an exchange 
pattern may develop. There is no ex- 
change pattern at present simply be- 
cause the price pattern varies from 
commodity to commodity.” 
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EXPORTS FROM JAPAN 


The following commodities are de- 
signated by SCAP ag available for ex- 
port through private trade channels: — 


Schedule A: 


Aquatic products; Bamboo produets; 
Bicycles; Ceramics and Chinaware; 
Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals; .Cos- 
metics; Electric Supplies and Materials: 
Fish and Fish Products; Food and 
Beverages; Glassware; Hardware; 
Health and Sanitation Supplies; House- 
hold Goods; Industrial Belting and 
Hoses; Laboratory Instruments; Lea- 
ther Goods; Light Bulbs; Linen Goods; 
Measuring and Testing Equipment; 
Meters and Gauges; Notions and Novel- 
ties; Office Supplies and Equipment; 
Paper and Paper products; Pearls; 
Furs; Rayon Fabrics and Finished 
Goods; Rubber and Rubber Products; 
Seales; Silk Fabrics; Sporting Goods 
and Musical Instruments; Surgical and 
Dental] Instruments; Wool Yarn Goods 
and Finished Goods. 


Schedule B: 


Reserved for government-to-govern- 
ment trading only for the time being 
on account of previous commitments: — 


Raw Silk; Cotton Textiles: Tea Crop 
of 1947 season, 


Information regarding availability of 
above commodities is obtainable from 
the US. Commercial Company 
(address: 811, Vermont Avenue, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.), the authorised US. 
Govt. agency controlling Japan trade. 


The output of selected products in 
Japan in the first 2 months of 1947, in 
comparison with out put in 1946 and 
te is shown in the accompanying 
table. 


TRAVEL TO JAPAN 


Entry of businessmen into Japan 
starts on August 15. Visits will be 
authorised for a period of 21 days: 
oversea extension privileges may be 
granted by SCAP. National quotas are 
made by Inter-Allied Trade Board of 
the Far Eastern Commission within a 
possible limit of 400 available ac- 
commodations in Japan. As accommoda- 
tion position improves further increases 
in the quota wiil be made. 


After every national authority (as 
far as Hongkong is concerned the Dept. 
oi Supplies, Trade & Industry, Japan 
& Korea section, who decide in the 
first instance which application for en- 
try into Japan is to be submitted to 
London) has reviewed applications of 
businessmen. in accordance with terms 
of the Far Eastern Commission’s policy 
directive, such applications are trans- 
mitted to SCAP for final approval. 
When final approval has been given, 
applicants have to obtain passports 
from their national] authorities, 
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EXPORTS OF TEXTILES FROM 
JAPAN FOR THE PERIOD SEP- 


TEMBER 1945 TO FEBRUARY 
1947;:— 
Silk Piece Goods 2.452,432 square 


yards; to U.S, 2,303,717, and to Korea 
148.715 sq. yds. 


Raw Silk 85,627 bales; to U.S. 81,475, 
to U.K. 3.212, to Australia 880, and to 
New Zealand 60 bales. 


Silkworm Eggs 5,004 kilograms; to 
China 3.000, to Korea 1,500, and to the 
USSR 504 kgs. 


Cotton Piece Goods 9,817,956 square 
yards, al] of which to Korea. 

Cotton Yarn 5,559,000 pounds; to 
Hongkong 4,400,000, to Burma 1,100,- 
000 and to Korea 59,000 lbs. 

Rayon Yarn 1,800.000 pounds, all of 
which to China. 


Woollen Piece Goods 347,724 meters, 
all of which to Korea. 


Hemp Piece Goods 302,555 square 
yards, all of which to Hongkong. 


Imports into Japan of textile pro- 
ducts for the same period: —833,375 
bales of cotton; 78,829 pounds of can- 
vas; 74,585 lbs of hemp. All imports 
came from the U.S.A. 


TRADE BETWEEN U.K. & JAPAN 


The following Orders were signed 
on May 28, 1947, by virtue of which the 
United Kingdom Trading with the 
Enemy Restrictions on private trade 
with Japan have been relaxed:— 


Trading with the Enemy (Authoriza- 
tion) (Japan) Order, 1947. 


Trading with the Enemy (Transfer 
of Negotiable Instruments, etc.) 
(Japan) Order, 1947. 


The general effect of these Orders is 
to permit trade in goods and _ trans- 
actions incidental thereto, with the Ja- 
panese State and private traders carry- 
ing on business in Japan, and to remove 
Board § of Trade and Custodian 
contro] from any money or property 
alising in consequence of this authori- 
zation. Japanese money and property 
in the United Kingdom at the date of 
the Orders and income arising there- 
from continue,under Board of Trade 
and Custodian control. The Transfer 
of Negotiable Instruments Order sanc- 
tions certain transfers or assignments 
or negotiable instruments made by or 
on ktehalf of persons in Japan by rea- 
son of the trade authorized as describ- 
ed above. The issue of these Orders is 
in line with similar action taken in the 
United States after consultation with 
the United States Military Authorities 
in Japan. 


It is emphasized, however, that the 
above-mentioned relaxations of the 
United Kingdom Trading with the 
Enemy restrictions in respect of trade 
with Japan in no way affect the need 
for complying with all relevant rules 
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and regulations in force in Japan. No 
financial or commercial transactions 


between persons in Japan proper and 
persons outside that country are at 
present permitted by the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers in 
Japan (SCAP), 


The purpose of the issue of these 
Orders is to ensure that when normal 
trading relations’ with Japan become 
pessible no legal impediment remains: 
in the way of United Kingdom traders 
who wish to trade with Japan. 


Govt-to-govt. trading between Japan 
and U.K. has been effected, on the Bri- 
tish side. through the Board of Trade, 
Sundry Materials Branch. The com. 
pilation of lists of businessmen eager 
to go to Japan has been the duty of 
the Board of Trade, Export Promotion 
Dep:., and further additions will also 
be compiled by this Dept. 


After August 15, correspondence be- 
tween Japanese and foreigners is no 
longer restricted to a non-transactional 
nature. 


PROGRAM FOR BARTER TRADE 

In order to obtain the maximum 
amounts in foreign exchange or for- 
eign raw materials the Japanese Govt 
decided to export 100% of the coun- 
try’s rayon products and 40%. of 
staple fibres. Accordingly 30 million 
lbs ot rayon and 10 million Ibs of 
staple fibre will be shipped abroad 
curing the current year. 


Barter trade with China is planned 
as follows: 30,000 tons of coal per 
menth from the Kailan mines in 
North China, 32,000 tons of iron ore 
per month from Manchurian mines: 
against which will be delivered Jap- 
anese locomotives, rolling stock and 
rail tracks. 


Barter trade with the USSR is 
planned by the Board of Trade 
(Boeki Cho) as follows: 110,000 tons: 
tons of coal and 100,000 tons of semi- 
coke, 20,000 cubic feet of lumber from 
the USSR to be delivered during the 
current year against which Japan 
will ship to the Soviet Union machin- 
ery valued 400 million ven, consisting 
oi spinning & weaving equipment, 
zinc, rolled iron, fish nets and rave. 


Barter trading with Indochina may 
not develop up to expectations due to 
production difficulties in Indochina 
caused by protracted guerilla actions 
However, Japan wil export to France 
textiles and chemicals in return for 
whatever produce she may be able to 
cbhtain from Indochina. 


The initial trade program with the 
Philippines provides for Japancse ex- 
ports of aluminium and light metals 
and metal ware against 10,000 tons 
of POE iron ore and scrap light 
metals. 


Sweden is to import textiles and 
will be exporting to Japan ball bear- 
ings and other precision tools: 
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JUNE TRADE 


Japanese exports for June were 
valued at 397,000,000 yen, compared 
with imports valued at- 1,172,000,000 
yen. Cotton and _ rayon textiles 
formed the bulk of the exports with 
petroleum accounting for most of 
the import total, of which 90.5 per 
cent came from the United States. 


Included in the imports were 446,~- 
000 pounds of hemp from the Philip- 
pines and 2,350,000 pounds of woo! 
from Australia. 


JANUARY TO JUNE TRADE 


The bulk of imports into Japan 
during January to June 1947 con- 
sisted of foodstuffs and raw mate- 
rial while exports were mainly tex- 
tiles and other finished products. 
Japan’s exports during the first half 
year consisted of 33 per cent cotton 
piece goods, seven per cent metal 
products, 0.9 per cent cotton yarn 
and five per cent raw silk and other 
finished goods. P 

The rapid increase of cotton tex- 
tile exports was most outstanding. 

Imports included 12 per cent fer- 
tilizers, seven per cent second hand 
machinery, six per cent salt, five 
per cent raw cotton and two per cent 
rubber, mineral products and coke. 
There was a gradual drop in the im- 
portation of raw cotton but an in- 
crease in the importation of raw 
wool, manila hemp, rubber and coke. 


The United States remain both 
the biggest purchaser and seller in 
the Japanese market, although there 
Was a Sharp decline in the first half 
of this year. The United States 
which bought about 70 per cent of 
Japanese exports during the corres- 
ponding period last year, only pur- 
chased 18.7 per cent of Japan’s total 
exports during the period under re- 
view. The Netherlands East Indies 
was second largest buyer of Japan- 
ese exports during the six months 
this year, taking 16 per cent of 
Japan’s total exports. 

During the same period, Korea 
purchased 15 per cent of Japan’s 
tota! exports, China 11 per cent, the 
United Kingdom 10 per cent and the 
rest went to Hong Kong, Turkey, 
Siam, Burma, Sweden Sudan, 
Malaya and Australia. During the 
Same period Africa was added to 
the list of Japan's customers. 


EXPORT PLANNING 


Boeki Cho, Japan’s Trade Board, 
may reduce the 60 billion yen export 
trade to 52,500,000,000 yen between 
July 1948 and June 1949. The pro- 
posed cut of foreign trade is neces- 
sary after Boeki Cho studied Japan’s 
export potentiality. According to the 
Trade Board, the proposalfor exports 
of machine tools, fiber goods, paper, 
leather goods, celluloid goods, and 
sundry goods will be reduced in the 
1948-1949 period. The exportaticn 
of chemicals will. however, be in- 
creased. 


The largest export item next year 
will be cotton yarn and cloth which 
will amount to nearly 10 billion yen. 
Fiber goods come next with a plan- 
ned export of 7.2 billion yen worth 
next year. 


The Japanese Trade Board ex- 
pects to sell more than 5 billion yen 
worth of raw silk, nearly 34 billion 
yen of silk and rayon yarns and 
cloth. Machinery and machine 
tool exports will bring into Japan 
4.7 billion yen next year. Farming 
and marine products exports will 
amount to 3.7 billion yen. Export 
items which will bring Japan more 
than 1,000,000,000 yen each are coal, 
woolen yarn and cloth, timber, 
chinaware, glassware, rubber goods, 
celluloid goods, art objects and in- 
dustrial art goods. 


SINO-JAPANESE BARTER TRADE 


The barter trade between Japan and 
China during 1946 and the first five 
months of 1947 was conducted on the 
Chinese side by the Central Trust of 


China. Japan shipped during 1946 to 
China 163,094 railway sleepers, 
2,658,297 pieces of’ mining timber, 


1,799,950 pounds of artificia] silk, 200 
tons of copper piping and 1,116,250 
pcunds of newsprint. 


The Chinese exports to Japan in 1946 
were 285,935 tons of salt, 13,445 tons 
of wheat crust, 24,000 tons of phosphate 
and 2,000 tons of pig iron, 


Between January and May 1947, 
Japan exported to China on barter 
basis 2,073 railway sleepers, 1,364,479 
pieces of mining timber, 1,699,998 
pounds of artificial silk, five locomo- 
tives, 399 tons of copper piping and 
2,421,675 pounds of newsprint. 


During the same five-month period 
China shipped to Japan 900 tons of 
wheat crust and 114,831 tons of salt. 


Japan hopes to export before the end 
of 1947 to China US$99,280,000 worth 
of goods and import from China mer- 
chandise totalling US$47,680,000. 


The Japanese goods scheduled to be 
shipped to China should value 1,080,- 
296,000 yen of machinery, including 
30,000 _— bicycles, 100,000 cameras, 
500 electric motors, 30,000 weaving ma- 
chines; ‘furthermore 1,684,329,000 yen 
worth of sundries; and 4,964,365,000 
ps of agricultural and marine pro- 

ucts, 


Japan expects to import from China 
600,000 tons of salt, 370,000 tons of 
beans, 180,000 tons of bean cakes, 
900.000 tons of coal, 360,000 tons of 
sugar and others. 


SINO-JAPANESE TRADE DEVELOP- 
MENTS 


The Chinese Govt has organised, 
under the Minister of Foreign 
Aftairs, a Committee for the promo- 
tion and supervision of private trade 
between Japanese and Chinese mer- 
chants. Most of China’s trade with 
Japan will be carried out between 
government agencies. It is the in- 
tention of the Chinese Govt to con- 
trol as much as possible all trade 
with Japan and channel it through 
Govt-owned or operated organisa- 
tions. 


Chinese merchants are, however, 
eager to participate in private trad- 
ing and will take fullest advantage 
of the re-opening of Japan to world 
commerce. 


A Japanese-Chinese Trade Associa- 
tion has already been formed in 
Osdka and plans are drawn up for 
the promotion of private trading be- 
tween individuals of both countries. 
Branches will be established in other 
Japanese cities. 


Overseas Chinese in British Malaya 
are anxious to resume trading with 
Japanese firms and a flood of corres- 
pondence is carried on between 
Malayan and Japanese traders. 


MANUFACTURE OF SELECTED PRODUCTS 


The output of selected products in Japan in the first 2 months of 1947, in 
comparison with output in 1946 and 1940, is shown in the accompanying table. 


Production of Selected Items. 
(Number of units, unless otherwise specified) 


Item 


Sewing machines, household 
Wiatehes), Wiaete loa ccreieteisloxe Nats uatiouonehs 
Clocks 
Cameras 1 
Binoculars 
Microscopes 


Cement (thousands of metric tons) .. 


Window glass (cases) 
Plate glass, polished (cases) 
1 Includes X-ray cameras, 


eevee eee reese ern eeser ese sese 
cle wlele pee eee eee eee rc eeee 


1947 1946 1940 
(monthly (moathly 


January February average) average) 


2.470) 2,815 1,379 6,433 

- 14,261 18,467 11,629 145,625 
78,904 81,467 45,594 65,770 
1,269 3,827 12,100 n. a. 
1,602 1,448 3,144 n. a. 
242 285 237 n. ak 

82 74 ft 500 
59.285 47,666 62,379 387,352 
1,570 1,733 985 Nae 


2 1 case=—100 square feet of 2 milli- 


meters glass. 
n. a.=not available. 
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OPEN JAPANESE PORTS 


With the opening of 11 more ports 
a total of 62 ports are now open for 
international trade. The 11 new 
ports include the naval bases ot 
Yokosuka, Kure and Sasebo. 


PRODUCTION OF ELECTRIC- 

LIGHT BULBS 

Production of electric-light bulbs in 
Japan is estimated at between 4,000,000 
and 5,000,000 units per month by the 
Japan Electric Bulk Industrial Society. 
Although production falls far short of 
current demand, the large cities have 
become considerably brighter than they 
were immediately following the end of 
the war. Plans are being made to im- 
prove distribution of electric bulbs. 
Among the steps to be taken are the 
registration of manufacturers and re- 
tailers and the establishment of a dis- 
tribution coupon system for consumers. 


MANUFACTURE OF PHONO- 
GRAPHS AND RECORDS 


Production of phonographs in Japan 
is now meeting 80 percent of the huge 
domestic demand. Efforts are being 
made to produce machines of superior 
quality so that when production capa- 
city exceeds domestic demand, manu- 
facturers will be attracted by export 
possibilities. The mecessary’ materials 
are generally available, and production 
techniques are being improved. 

The situation as to the production of 
records, however, is different. The 
necessary materials are produced only 
in southern Japan, and stock piles were 
expected to last only through May. Do- 
mestic demand can be met only by im- 
porting materials, permission for which 
depends upon the Allied Command. 

Although the production of records 
by leading companies has been 20 per- 
cent lower than that of last year, a 
monthly average of about 100,000: disks 
are being produced by three companies. 
The fourth company, which did not 
resume production until December 
(1946), is producing about 30,000 disks 
per month. 


SHEEPSKIN EXPORTS 


Exports of sheepskins from Japan to 
the United States during January 1947 
amounted to 914 pounds, the first ship- 
ment since the end of the war. 


GAS PRODUCTION 


The amount of illuminating gas pro- 
duced in Japan on an average day dur- 
ing March represented 29.7 percent of 
plant capacity, according to a break- 
down of the gas production report for 
that month. 

Average daily 
during March 


consumption of gas 
totaled 859,647 cubic 
meters—595,261 cubic meters for do- 
mestic purposes, 219,386 by industry, 
and 45,000 by the gas works. This re- 
presents an increase of 66,984 cubic 
meters over that consumed in Febru- 
ary. Distribution losses in March 
amounted to approximately 21.6 per- 
cent. 


SHIPPING REVIEW 


CONDITIONS IN CHINESE 
SHIPPING 
The struggle between the ad- 


vocates of a State or at least a very 
closely Government supervised and 
controlled shipping industry and the 
defenders of private enterprise con- 
tinues with more or less guarded and 
polite insistence on part of both 
sides. Nanking does not think that 
the individual ship owners are able 
and competent to promote Chinese 
domestic and ocean shipping, and 
there is no doubt that only Govern- 
ment could expand the existing, and 
build up new dockyards for the ro- 
pair and construction of ships. 

The Chinese Ministry of Com- 
munications is in charge of control 
over shipping. However in the course 
ot the civil war the Chinese army. 
end navy have successfully assumed 
virtual control of a large number of 


vessels by way of commandeering 
for eee periods. Troop trans- 
ports an shipping of anything 


which can vaguely be classified as 
army supplies take up a large per- 
centage of the tonnage at present 
available both to Nanking and 
private shipowners. 

The Chinese Govt has formulated 
a number of shipping development 
plans and wide publicity has been 
given to such “I'wo Year” and “Five 
Year” promotion plans; what has 
been achieved so far is, but for the 
purchase by Govt and shipowners of 
mostiy superannuated vessels, very 
little. In our issue of Feb. 12, page 
83, the Chinese Govt plans were re- 
viewed: their aim centres around 
the replacement of foreign shipping 


INSECTICIDE CONSUMPTION 


Consumption of calcium arsenate in 
1946 increased over prewar average 
but use of other types of insecticide 
was lower. In 1946, 1,596 tons of cal- 
cium arsenate. were used compared 
with 1936-41 average of yearly 983 
tons. Lead arsenate consumption de- 
clined from 1,633 tons prewar per year 
to 463 in 1946. The amount of derris 
consumed last year was 44 tons where- 
as previously 146 tons; nicotine sulfate 
dropped from 121 tons formerly to 2.6 
tons in 1946. 


HEALTH RESEARCH 

The Nationa] Institute of Health in 
Japan, directly controlled by the Minis- 
try of Health and Welfare, was estab- 
lished recently. This organization, simi- 
lac to the National Institute of Health 
(Public Health Service) in the United 
States, will conduct research in fields of 
medicine and carry out biologic assays 
under a new biologic control and stand- 
ards system. 

Research men from all centers in 
Japan will be invited to join a perman- 
ent staff carrying out research on 
special projects. The program includes 
projects to be initiated on Ekiri, Japan. 
ese encephalities, murine and epidemic 
typhus, tuberculosis control with strep- 
tomycin. 


in Chinese waters and the participa- 
tion in international shipping by the 
Chinese flag. 


At present there are some 900,000 
tons of Chinese ships registered with 
the Ministry of Communications half 
of whieh appear to be of very old 
construction and at least 10% in a 


state of scrapping although such 
ships are still allowed to sail. The 
total tonnage of Chinese owned 


vessels before the war was less than 
600,000, and foreign owned ships in 
China totalled slightly over 700,000. 
The immediate goal in the first 
stage of China’s otherwise far- 
reaching plans is the attainment of 
about 1,350,000 tons of coastal, in- 
land river and ocean’ going ships. 
The second stage provides for 3 mil- 
lion tons of shipping and the opera- 
tion of shipbuilding in Chinese own- 
ed dockyards. It is also hoped that 
over half million tons of Japanese 
ships can be obtained from Japan 
by way of reparations. 


The Chinese National Navigation 
Conference, meeting in Nanking 
from July 17-9, discussed these de- 
velopment plans and otherwise con- 
cerned itself with the following pro- 
blems: 1) Banning of all foreign 
ships in China waters. 2) Loans to 
be given by Govt to shipowners. 3) 
Larger quotas for oil and coal to he 
allotted by Govt to shipowners. 4) 
Less interference by the military 
with private shipping. 5) A new 
Navigation Policy of China (differ- 
ent presentation: of old “plans” and 
reassertion of private shipowners” 
interests). 


Government is anxious only to 
strengthen the position of the Govt- 
owned enterprises and does not fecl 
that private shipowners perform a 
useful role in the shipping industry 
ox China. All issues are to be judged 
from this angle; foreign shipping 
companies’ rights and interests, the 
promotion of shipping and construc- 
tion, Japanese reparations etc., are 
subordinated to and conditioned on 
the outcome of the current struggle 
waged between the two camps. The 
sentiments of the public in China 
are supporting Government in its 
endeavour to eliminate the petty 
shipowners and their inefficiency 
and, in many instances, gross in- 
competence. The public has been 
often aroused by the scandalous 
overcrowding of passengers and 
heavy overloading of cargo on 
privately owned ships; very unhy- 
gienic and unsanitary conditions are 
continually assailed in the press: 
and the very dangerous omission by 
most small companies to equip their 
vessels with fire fighting appliances 
and life-saving apparatus is a stand- 
ing cry with those sections of the 
public who have to use such ‘crait. 


The private shipowners have. time 
and again, attempted to rouse the 
rabble against foreign shipping flags 
on the China coast. However, 
official circles in Nanking have 
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never taken such fanfare seriously 
and have, seeing the inadequacy of 
Chinese shipping in coastal and in- 
land traffic, always taken the view 
that foreign shipping is a _ great 
boon to China during the current 
period and will remain so until Gov- 
ernment may be able to acquire 2 
strong fleet suitable for the purpose 
of serving the China coast and the 
people living in the interior along 
the great rivers. 

Latest outbursts by an infuriated 
shipowner in Shanghai was the de- 
mand that all foreign ships be forth- 
with suspended from plying between 
‘Hongkong and Chinese ports, that 
the Pearl River be closed to foreign 
ships, and that foreign ships be sub- 
ject to more controls when calling 
on Chinese ports. Even the officials 
and the shipowners in Shanghai, the 
most vociferous and militant organi- 
sation of its kind in China, have re- 
cently clamoured for strong action 
against foreign ships but they did 
not elucidate what was to be under- 
stood under the term of “strong 
action”. There was one indication, 
however, forthcoming when a British 
ship was recently impounded in 
Canton after Customs guards. dis- 
covered contraband in the _ boiler 
room of that vessek. The demand 
that the ship be confiscated was 
heard by a strong chorus, the idea 
ebviously being that confiscation is 
cheaper than purchase and such 
“golden opportunity” as the discovery 
of contraband aboard a foreign ship 
should be taken advantage of, a pro- 
cedure which would lead automa- 
tically to an increase of Chinese 
shipping in the Pearl River. 


“PANAMANIAN” SHIPS 
IN THE FAR EAST 


The local and China shipping re- 
turns show steadily increasing num- 
bers of Panamanian ships plying in 
Far Eastern waters. Most if not 
practically all of these ships flying 
the flag of Panama are owned by 
British, United States and_ other 
European ship owners; after the end 
ot war some Chinese shipping com- 
panies have also resorted to this mal- 
practice of registering their ships 
under the Panamanian flag. Many 
British shipowners are concerned 
about the growing popularity of this 
practice and the question is receiving 
much attention by Government cir- 
cles, 

Before the outbreak of the war 
quite a few British shipowners, some 
ot them important figures in Shang- 
hai, organised shipping companies 
under the laws of Panama. Others 
only registered part of their tonnage 
at the Panamanian Consulate in 
Shanghai. 

It is difficult to estimate the exact 
number of British ships flying the 
Panamanian flag but it appears cer- 
tain that they contribute the largest 
part with American owned ships 
coming next. Some Scandinavian 
shipping firms have also discovered 
the advantages of registering their 
ships in Panama. 


The question of registering British 
ships under foreign flags, particular- 
ly under the Panamanian flag, was 
touched upon by the Council of the 
Mercantile Marine Service Associa- 
tion~at its 90th annual meeting held 
in London recently. In this connec- 
tion the Council’s report said: 


“The rapid increase in the number 
of ships now sailing under the Pana- 
manian flag is out of all proportion 
to either the trade of that country or 
the seafaring instincts of its people, 
and your Council are closely watch- 
ing the situation since it is likely to 
touch on the interests of British 
shipmasters 


“According to the head of the 
Shipping Section of the Panamanian 
Ministry of Finance, nearly 590 
ships, totalling 2,000,000 tons, are re- 
gistered in Panama. The Associa- 
tion’s statistical department reveals 
that on June 30, 1939, there were 
some 159 ships of 717,525 tons sailing 
under the Panamanian flag, and the 
difference between the two figures is 
too remarkable to escape notice. 


“The practice of transferring ships 
owned by other nations to Panama- 
nian registry began many years ago, 
and there must have been some 
beneficial reasons for it. As far as 
American ships are concerned, it is 
understood that the principal reason 
for such transfers is to enable them 
to meet world shipping competition 
through the lower operating costs 
permissible in that country, and it is 
worth noting that 142 former Ameri- 
can ships now sail under Panama- 
nian regulations. 


“Whilst it is claimed that nine ont 
of every ten ships registered in 
Panama are owned by companies 
legally established there, it is admit- 
ted that the capital in many cases 
comes from foreign sources. of 
particular interest to the Association, 
however, is the tendency of several 
reputable Britisn shipping companies 
to operate ships under the Panama- 
nian flag. It is not the intention of 
your Council to embarrass British 
ship owners in their legitimate at- 
tempt to get round political harriers 
in their quest for trade, but they 
emphasize that the right oi choice 
of serving in such ships must be 
freely permitted to all British sea- 
men. 

“Recently, instances have occurree 
ot officers being signed on in this 
country for ships lying in American 
waters, and. it has only been on ar- 
rival in New York that the officers 
found they were required to serve on 
a ship registered under a foreign 
flag. Since this meant surrendering 
their rights to Britisn surveillance 
end the debarring of them from the 
social privileges and other henezits 
given by the State to those employed 
in this country, some of these of- 
ficers rightly refused to join. 


“Actually, under the registraticn 
laws of Panama, ten per cent of the 


crew of each ship must be Panama- 
nian subjects. The sharp rise in 
tonnage owned, however, plainly 


makes this impossible, and if British 
ship owners wish to operate under 
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the Panamanian flag, they will need 
to find practically the whole of their 
crews outside that country. Ii this 
policy is to be preserved with, then a 
number of British seafarers may he 
invited to take up employment under 
a foreign flag, and in their own in- 
terests, they must assess hoth the 
advantages and disadvantage of this 
employment, and make up their own 
minds. The complications are many. 
and your Council are loth to in- 
fluence members apart from advis- 
ing them to weigh up the conditions 
carefully.” 


HONGKONG INLAND RIVER AND 
COASTAL SHIPPING 


The very !ow purchasing sower of 
the Chinese people in the first place, 
and the increasingly rigid trade con- 
trol enforced by the Chinese Centrat 
Govt have led to a considerable re- 
cuction of river and coastal shipping 


between Hongkong and neighboyr- 
ing ports. No improvement can he 
expected as long as trade with 


China remains stagnant and trade 
restrictions are further built up. 
The number of unemployed seamen 
will, at best, remain at its present 
level. 

Compared with the average of the 
pre-war period current river ship- 
ping is only about 30 to 40% of what 
it used to be. There are now 39 
steam ships employed on the various 
runs between the Colony and Macao 
and the following river and sea ports 
of South China: Canton, Wuchow, 
Shekkei, Seekiu, Taiping, and Kong- 
moon. These 39 ships aggregate a 
tonnage of about 9.800 against some 
10C vessels with 30,000 tons navigat- 
ing the above mentioned ports in 
pre-war years. 


The number of motor and sailing 
junks as well as towed junks is not 
easy to estimate. About 500 junks 
are believed to be regularly plying 
between Hongkong and the Portu- 
guese and Chinese ports, having 
probably a total tonnage of 15,000. 
The  junks’ individual tonnages 
ranges from 5 to 50. The larger 
junks are transporting passengers 
and cargo, the smaller ones are al- 
most all chartered. Usually local 
and Canton smuggling organisations 
operate the smaller junks as the 
danger of confiscation by the Chi- 
nese preventive service is minimised 
by using fleets of’ small tonnage 
vessels between here and Kwang- 
tung ports. Owners or operators of 
heavier junks are either more cau- 
tious in accepting cargo for China 
or they are collaborating with res- 
ponsible officials on the Chinese 
side so that no risks are involved. 


The following regular scheduled 
runs are maintained from Hong- 
kong: daily to Canton, Seekiu, Tai- 
ping and Shekkei: 3 to 5 times daily 
to Macao. The route to Wuchow, 
Kiangsi’s most important trading 
port, is irregularly serviced by the 
400 ton s.s. Kwai Hoi, a ship owned 
by the recently formed Kwangsi 
Commercial Co., a subsidiary gf the 
Provincial Bank of Kwangsi. 
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Many of the river steamers are xe TE SWEDISH EAST ASIATIC CO. 


gistered here as British vesseis but 
most are owned by Chinese either 
in the Colony or in Kwangtung. 
The largest ships on the Canton 
River run are the ones owned by the 
China Navigation Co (Butterfield & 
Swire). Other ships on the Canton 
run are much smaller and slower 


The Macao run is maintained by 
3 to 5 steam ships and a number of 
big motor junks. Communications 
between the British and the Portu- 
guese Colony are easy, comparative- 
ly cheap and fast (taking about 4 
hours only). 


The port of Kongmoon which ser- 
ves a large hinterland is one of the 


leading trading centres in South 
China. At present seven ships 
totalling 1500 tons, apart from 


motor junks, call on this port. 


There are 3 ships on the Shekkei, 
eight vessels on the Seekiu and five 
boats on the Taiping runs. These 
1€ ships aggregate some 1,900 tons. 


All members of the crew aboud 
local river steamers are organisec, 
belonging to the Hongkong Chinese 
Inland River Shipping Association 
which was established 50 years ago 
and had a membership of 3,000 men 
in 1941. The present membership is 
about 2,500, almost half of which are 
unemployed. The Association is 
looking after employment and wel- 
fare of its members who pay $1 per 
month and $5 as entrance fee. 


BEN LINE STEAMERS LTD. 


The Ben Line Steamers Ltd. of 
Edinburgh is a subsidiary of the firm 
of William Thomson & Co., a con- 
cern which dates back to 1920. The 
first steamship was built for the 
Company in 1871. 


Prior to World War II, the Com- 
pany operated a fleet of 20 ships, 
three on the Baitic run and the re- 
mainder on the run between Leith, 
Middlesborough, Antwerp, London, 
the Middle and Far East, including 
the usual Japan ports. 


The Ben Line lost many ships dur- 
ing the war. These are being re- 
placed by new purchases and by the 
building of steam turbine ships of 
twelve thousand tons with cruising 
speed of 15/16 knots, and already 
three of these have been in these 
waters, viz. S/Ss. “Bencruachan,”’ 
“Benvorlich,” *Benlawers.” 


Although, like all Ben Line ships, 
hey are primarily cargo-carriers, 
these vessels have limited accommc- 
dation for passengers. The naviga- 
tional equipment is in keeping with 
modern trends, and includes gyro- 
compasses and Radar. The crew are 
berthed amidships and all accommo- 
cation is ventilated on the Thermo- 
tank system. 


Agents for the Company in Hong 
Kong are Messrs. W. R. Loxley & Co. 


ay Swedish East Asiatic Co. Ltd. 
represented here by Gilman & Co., 
is one of the Brostrom group of Com- 
panies representing the biggest ship- 
ping enterprise in Sweden and 
possessing the fourth largest fleet of 
motor ships in the whole world—some 
sixty vessels of about 360,000 tons 
deadweight. Including new ship 
building or ships on order to be built, 
the total tonnage, at this time, adds 
up to more than seventy five vess~is 
aggregating some 450,000 tons dead- 
weight. 

The Swedish East Asiatic Company 
inaugurated their services in 1907 by 
the departure from Gothenburg of 
the Company’s first vessel—the 6,000 
ton steamer “Canton.” It was an im- 
portant event both for Sweden. which 
had been without regular services to 
the East Asiatic markets for almost 
a century, and for the Brostrom con- 
cern, for it marked the opening of 
its first transoceanic line. That the 
need for this line had been correctly 
judged was proved by the fact that 
the demand for freight space showed 
an immediate and constant increase. 
Three new vessels had to be built 
during the first four years, and even 
so, the expanding tonnage require- 
nents kept just ahead of the avail- 
able shipping capacity. In 1910, 
orders were placed for two more 
steamers of 9,000 tons each, at that 
time the largest cargo liners in 
Sweden. 

In the beginning of 1914, the Com- 
pany opened its India Line, and the 
latest expansion dates to the year 
1939, when the Pacific Line was in-. 
augurated between the East Asiatic 
and the Pacific Coast. 

The Company’s fleet consists of i4 
vessels of the aggregate tonnage of 
110,000 tons deadweight, in addition 
to which 3 new vessels are being built, 
one in Sweden and 2 in Italy, of 
about 7,500 tons deadweight each. 
This will mean an expansion of their 
fleet compared to pre-war, with war 
losses amounting to 8 vessels. 

The Company operates the Far 
East-Euronean service on a monthly 
schedule and in addition is running 
a joint service with De La Rama Line 
in the Pacific. Their modern freight- 
ers’ cargo zapacity is from 17,500 to 
10,000 tons, and in addition they 
carry 12 cabin class passerigers. 

Manned by a European crew, they 
are able to make up to 17 knots per 
hour and represent one of the most 
efficient cargo services in this part 
of the world. 

The line operated by the Swedish 
East Asiatic Co. runs from Shanghai 
via Hongkong, Manila, Singapore, 
Penang and up to Genoa, Marseilles, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Copenhagen, 
Oslo and Gothenburg. The cargo 
space is most heavily booked at pre- 
sent between the Philippines /Straits 
and Europe run on a homeward 
voyage and well booked throughout 
the outbound route. 


MOLLERS (HONGKONG) LTD. 


Mollers Ltd. have established here 
only after the war their Head Office of 


the internationally known ‘Mollers firm 
of ship and dockyard owners founded 
some 100 years ago. The firm has the 
foitowing branch offices: Mollers China 
Ltd, (Shanghai), Mollers Malay Ltd. 
(Singapore), Mollers India Ltd. (Cal- 
cutta), Mollers (Capetown), Mbollers 
South Africa Ltd. (Durban), Moller 
Line U.K. Ltd. (London) and Mollers 
U.S.A. (New York). 

Before the war, Mollers shipping in- 
terests were largely concentrated in 
Shanghai, where their Head office was 
located. The outbreak of war made 
them transfer it to London where all 
their fleet, consisting of 52 lighters. 
cargo ships, passenger steamers and 
tugs was requisitioned and served un- 
der the Ministry of War Transport. 
Nearly all were sunk or damaged be- 
yond repair, and the Company’s pre- 
sent fleet comprises 4 “Empire” ships, 
three of which are of 4,000 and one of 
1,000 tons, in addition to which they 
have just purchased from USA 6 new 
“Sam.type” ships of 10,000. tons each. 
This fleet is intended for round-the- 
world service to be inaugurated short- 
ly, the route being: New York, Far 
East, Japan, New York, the first ship 
being expected heré in the middle of 
August. 

The Company are also making pre- 
parations for operating the so-called 
“Lancashire” line, also running be- 
tween New York, Far East, Japan and 
back to the States. Two 10,000 ton 
ships are now being built in England 
for this run. and two more were bought 
from United States and are now being 
converted into tankers. Another tanker 
of 16.000 tons, now being refitted, will 
join the fleet operating on this route. 

Until the present, Mollers Hongkong 
Ltd. had been active on a small scale 
despite the fact that their office was 
reopened right after reoccupation, and 
that their first ship—“Empire Park’”— 
arrived here in May 1946. “Merry 
Moller,” the last surviving pre-war 
ship, is running between Hongkong 
and Macao. The Company are bring- 
ing out their damaged ships from 
Japan, although few are expected to be 
serviceable again. 

The Shanghai office is mainly en- 
gaged in chartering ships and manag- 
ing ex-Moller ships sold to Chinese, 
while Moller Shipbuilding and En. 
gineering Works in Shanghai are quite 
busy in breaking up and repairing old 
craft. 

As shipyard owners, Mollers possess 
considerable interests in the Hongkong 
and Whampoa Dock Company and are 
known in the same capacitv in Eng- 
land under the style of Blyth Dry 
Docks and Shipbuilding Co. Ltd. where 
ten ships are being built at present, 2 
for themselves and 8 for other firms. 

In comparison to pre-war, the Com- 
pany are planning an expanded scale 
of operation, which will be possible 
due to acquisition of a completely new 
fleet. The only ship in port now is 
“Caroline Moller,” the biggest salvage 
tug here standing by in Kowloon bay 
and ready to operate. 

The Hongkong office comprises the 
following departments: insurance, 
stores, shipping. Marine and Engineer. 
ing Superintendents. 
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IRON & STEEL WORKS 


Negotiations for the transfer of the 
ownership of the Liu Ho Kou Iron 
Works, Ltd., one of the largest iron 
factories in Hongkong, to the Bank of 
Communication, a Chinese Government 
bank, have for some time been under- 
way and are about to be completed in 
the very near future. 


The negotiations for the sale of the 
factory have been going on in Shang- 
hai between representatives of the 
Board of Directors of the iron works 
and the head office of the bank. The 
dea] is expected to be completed in the 
neighbourhood of HK$1,500,000. 


Situated in Matauwei Road in Kow- 
loon, the factory was established in 


RETURN OF ITALIAN SHIPS 


The luxurious Italian liners of the 
Lloyd Triestino are still well remem- 
bered by Far Eastern residents, It is 
welcome news to learn that a new 
Italian steamship company contem- 
plates to put ships on the Far Eastern 
run. Meanwhile the Isbrandtsen Co, in 
New York will link Italian ports with 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Penang, 
Singapore, Colombo and with ports in 
the Middle East. The American firm’s 
representatives in Italy are Gastaldi & 
Co. 


RESTRICTION ON SHIPPING 
TSINGTAO 


As from April 10, all foreign ship- 
ping in Tsingtao was prohibited but on 
May 29 the Chinese Ministry of Com- 
munications modified that ban as 
follows, permitting the 5 categories of 
ships to berth at Tsingtao: — 


IN 


(1) Vessels leased by the Fuel and 
Coal Control Board, Shanghai, and the 
Chinese National Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (CNRRA): 


(2) Vessels leased by the 
Government for barter trade; 


Chinese 


(3) Vessels sailing under orders of 
the Allied command for the repatria- 
tion of Chinese and Japanese nationals; 


(4) Vessels taking shelter through 
emergencies or shortage of fuel; and, 


(5) Vessels sailing to China prior to 
the announcement of the latest regula- 
tions concerning the restriction of for- 
eign-ship movements in China waters. 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & CO. LTD. 


Wheelock Marden & Co. have 
established their Head Office in 
Hongkong with offices in London 
and Shanghai as shipping agents 
and shipbrokers. Among their ves- 
sels are 5 corvettes awaiting con- 
version and one concrete vessel of 
nearly 2,000 tons with a diesel 
engine. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


1939 following the fall of Hankow to 
the Japanese, where the original works 
were founded. Among its five  pro- 
moters and directors is Dr. C. T. Wang, 
onetime Premier of China and former 
Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States. 


After the Pacific war, the Hongkong 
factory was taken over and operated 
throughout the war years by the Japan- 
ese occupation Government of the Co- 
leony. The Chinese management of the 
factory left Hongkong for free China 
and started two sister works in Chung- 
king and Kweilin during the war, al- 
thcugh both factories were smaller 
than the one in Hongkong. 


The factory has a chemical labora- 
tory, one machine shop, one forging 
shop and one foundry and _ possesses 
ene 144-ton electrical steel furnace, one 
half-ton pneumatic hammer, one 30” 
bering machine, one motor driven lathe, 
one 2” radial drill, one 1” punching 
and shearing machine, one 8” planer, 
two 27” shaper, one slotting machine, 
one milling machine, 12 drills of vari- 
ous larger sizes and three small drill 
machines. 


The factory’s electrical steel furnace 
is one of the three in the Colony, the 
other two being owned by the Hong- 
kong & Whampoa Dock and Engineer- 
ing Company and by the South China 
Iron Works in Tsun Wan. The steel 
furnace in Tsun Wan, which is of half- 
ton capacity, was damaged by the 
Japanese and has not yet been repaired, 
while the one owned by the H.K. & 
Whampoa Docks is operated for their 
own use. 


When at its peak production before 
the Pacific war, the factory’s furnace 
produced approximately 100 tons of 
cast steel for manufacturing railway 
steel wheels, fish plates, push carts’ 
steel wheels, winches, stee] parts of 
bridges, window frames, shackles ma- 
chine gear parts, large lift jacks, chain 
links, slipway rollers and water pumps. 


It employed more than 400 workers 
before war and its finished products 
were exported to China for the use of 
railways. Owing to the unsettled con- 
ditions in China, the factory has been 
operating on a limited scale since the 
end of the war. At present it employs 
about 100 workmen and produces only 
one-fifth of its prewar output. 


Since the end of war the factory has 
obtained several large orders from the 
Chinese Ministry of Communications 
and the Kiangnan Dockyard in Shang- 
hai. But due to the poor purchasing 
power of the Communications Ministry 
and to remittance difficulties, the 
factory has of late been unable to con- 
elude any deal with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 


Apart from the Chinese Government 
orders, the factory has been also pro- 
ducing many essential parts for the 
Taikoo Dockyard and the Hongkong 


Government’s Health Department. Ow- 
ing to local high production cost, the 
factory has been finding it difficult to 
meet the requirements of the Taikoo 
Dockyard at a rate quoted by British 
manufacturers in England. 


The factory’s cost price per pound 
of cast steel is between $1.10 and $1.20, 
eight times the prewar cost, and its 
sales price is between $1.40 and $1.60, 
five times the prewar price. 


The big increase in its eost price is 
chiefly due to the high cost of labour, 
electricity supply and oxygen. Wages 
are eight times higher than before the 
war, oxygen about 10 times and electri- 
city supply eight times. 


The factory produces, among other 
metals, cast steel, high carbon steel, 
manganese steel and nickel steel. 


GREEN ISLAND CEMENT COM- 
PANY LTD. ; 


Green Island Cement Company, the 
only cement factory that resumed post- 
war operation in East Asia, is today 
working at 50% of its normal capacity, 
producing 150,000 tons per day. The 
resumption of pre-war output is im- 
possible through lack of machinery 
which was nearly completely demolish- 
ed during occupation, of which only a 
half could be replaced or restored. 


When this technical obstacle is over- 
come, the factory’s production will be 
able to cope with local demand but not 
with that outside of Hongkong which 
is very great, as none of the pre-war 
cement works in Siam, Haiphong. Can-. 
ton and Shanghai have been able to 
resume operation. Cement hunger is 
especially bad in Singapore, and in 
view of this fact Hongkong Govern- 
ment had to put the export ban on 
cement. 


This export ban has encouraged. 
black market and smuggling activities, 
and the black market prige for a bag 
of cement today is $13 as compared to 
$744 being the official price. A con- 
siderable amount of cement is being 
shipped to Canton on junks, sold to 
smugglers by unscrupulous contractors 
who get their allocations of cement 
upon producing local PWD contracts 
and then manage to dispose of a part 
at blackmarket prices, 


As the resumption of cement pro- 
duction in China could not be expected 
in the near future due to lack of coal 
which has to be imported and paid for 
in foreign exchange, a further check 
on smuggling is desirable. 


Coal for the loca] factory is allocat- 
ed by Government in sufficient quan- 
tities, and as limestone is available on 
the spot, it is only the Jack of ma- 
chinery that impedes full-scale produc- 
tion and in turn hampers construction 
activity here. 
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TEXTILES INDUSTRY 


to Labour Office, the 
total number of registered textile 
mills in Hongkong is 376, of which 
there are 107 weaving and 269 knit- 
ting mills. The majority of weaving 
mills use cotton yarn, only 2 beings 
registered as silk weaving mills. « 


In addition to these, there is a 
great number of unregistered weav- 
mg and knitting mills, employing 
less than 20 workers, which are not 
required to register. 


Among textile mills the principal 
establishments are cotton cloth 
weaving factories, towel, bedspread 
and pyjamas makers, shirt and 
ccunterpane manufacturers. Many 
of them produce according to de- 
mand, shifting from one article tc 
ancther. Most knitting mills. are 
ongaged in underwear macautactur- 
ing such as gents’ and = ciiildren’s 
vests, ladies’ knickers etc. One or 
two factories prceduce striped spert 
shirts, uhree-fleece lining, other milis 
turn out sport coats. A large num- 
ber of knitting mills specialize exclu- 
sively in hosiery, the bigger ones 
using power and the smaller ones 
only hand looms. Silk  nosiery 
manufacturing lags behind cotton 
but there are a few. knitting mills 
manufacturing ladies’ silk stockings 
and gents’ and _ children’s socks. 
Most knitting mills use cotton. but a 
few produce woolen pullovers and 
cardigans. Most of the latter are 
small factories, the number of which 
always increases with the aporoach 
of the cold season. 


According 


The weaving mills experienced an- 


other of their sporadic pick-up in 
business iast wees, when they got 
orders for 304,000 yards of cotton 
cloth for Indian sarongs. 

Knitted goods are in a _ better 


position now since a revival of de- 
mand for them in Malaya nas been 
recorded since Jtne. A slump in 
prices of all local made textile goods 
has been noticeable of late, due to 
competition of imported articles. A 
dozen of men’s singlets now sells for 


$16-20 against almost dcuble the 
price two months ag3. 
Of all the pre-war markets for 


jocal textiles, Malaya and the Pnrilin- 
pines stand out as the mast prenis- 
ing, although enquiries from South 


and East Africa, British West and 
East Indies haye been received by 
many mill-owners. 

PRODUCTION OF “LINBER” 

A local company, producing a 
novel textile product, Linber. has 
started on a new form of export- 
import business. 

The Hong Kong company’s plan 


consists of supplying to the American 
factory quantities of the Linber for 
spinning into yarn. It would then 
buy some of the yarn for resale to 
local weaving factories. 


Linber is claimed by its producers 
to be made from selected China 
grass which has been degummed and 
Standardized to insure a uniform 
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SEVERE TAXATION IN CHINA 
INCOME TAX AND SPECIAL EXCESS-PROFITS TAX 


All incomes earned within China, 
irrespective of the nationality of the 
individual or of the business enter- 
prise, are subject to tax under 
China's latest Income-Tax Law 
which was promulgated on April 16, 
1946. and under which 1946 taxes 
are presently payable. 


According to the law and the En- 
forcement Rules thereto, five classes 
of income are designated as subject 
to this tax, namely: I—Income from 


profit-seeking enterprises; II—In- 
come from salaries and remunera- 
tions: III—Income from __ securities 


and deposits; IV—Income from lease 
of property; V—Occasional income. 
In addition there is a collective or 
‘Jump sum” income tax on the total 
amount af an individual’s income in 
excess of CN$600,000. 


At the time this law was promul- 
gated. the official rate of exchange 
was CN$2,020=US$1. The rate has 
since risen to 3,350 to 1, then to 
12,000 to 1, but the open-market rate 
has recently been as high as 50.000 
to 1. In recognition of the fact 
that the amounts exemptible from 


product. It is characterized as a 
good raw material for manufacturing 
textile products, high-grade bank 
notes, and ashless -cigarette and 
analytical filter papers. 


It is understood that annual pro- 
duction at present is 2,500 to 3,000 
tons, but that capacity could be in- 
creased two or three-fold in th2 event 
a market can be obtained. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 
IN HONGKONG INDUSTRIES 


The total number of workers em- 
ployed in Hongkong registered indus- 
tries during the first quarter 1947 
was 51.612, with 32,910 male and 
18.702 female 


The number of workers employed 
in the textile industry was 4048, with 
1884 male and 2664 female, of which 
3950 were working in cotton and 98 
in silk mills. 


CHILD LABOUR IN HONGKONG 


The Labour Office is at present 
compiling a report on juvenile per- 
sons employed in local industries, 
and a questionnaire had been sent to 
factories. No accurate data on this 
question was available until now. In 
33 factories. which so far answerec 
the questionnaire, 141 young persons 
under 18 were registered as employed: 
According to age groups, the figures 
are as follows: 


From 14 to 16; from 16 to 18. 
43 () 


Maley csccau 
eae 16 2 


Female 


_ Most young persons are employed 
in glass factories. 


taxation and also the tax brackets, 
‘as stated in the law, are unrealistic 
now, the Chinese National Govern- 
ment announced on March 15, 1947, 
“Regulations for the Adjustment of 
Amounts Exemptible from Taxation 
and of Tax Grades under the Income- 
Tax Statute.’ These adjustment re+ 
gulations provide for a revision of 
the original grades and exemptions, 
in an effort to bring them roughly 
into accord with the real purchasing 
power or value of the national cur- 
rency at the time the income con- 
cerned is received. Various indexes, 
determinable by the Executive Yuan 
and based on wholesale commodity 
prices, house rentals, cost of living. 
and subsidiary living allowances of 
civil servants, are to be applied to 
the five categories of taxable income 
and to lump-sum incomes by the 
Ministry of Finance, which will then 
publish the revised grades and ex- 
emptions. No word has been receiv- 
ed concerning the publication of this 
information. 


Class I—Income from Salaries and 
Remuneration: 


Profit-seeking enterprises in Class 
I are divided into two categories— 
those with limited liability and 
those with unlimited liability. Rates 
of tax applicable to Chinese limited 
enterprises are based on income or 
profits in relation to paid-in capital, 
and range from 4 percent on in- 
comes between 5 percent and 10 per- 
cent of actual capital to 30 percent 
on incomes which exceed 50 percent 
of actual capital. Rates on unlimit- 
ed enterprises are based on net in- 
come or profits irrespective of 
capital, ranging from 4 percent on 
incomes between OCN$150,000 and 
CN$200,000 to 30 percent on all in- 
comes in excess of CN$7,000,000. All 
foreign companies, however, regard- 
less of whether they are limited or 
unlimited in nature, are taxed ac- 
cording to the latter principle—that 
is, on a flat percentage of net in- 
come. 

All newly formed profit-seeking 
enterprises are required to register 
with the local collecting office—in 
Shanghai, the Direct Tax Bureau--- 
within 15 days prior to the com- 
mencement of business, and must re- 
register within 1 month prior to the 
commencement of each business 
year, setting forth name, location. 
nature of business, capitalization, 
and other relevant matters. 


Taxable income consists of net 
profit after deduction of “actual ex- 
penditures, depreciation, bad debts. 
inventory, ‘losses, and the amount of 
other taxes paid.” Included as de- 
ductible expenditures are charitable 
contributions, salaries, cost of re- 
pairs to business equipment, adver- 
tising, and office expenses. Manu- 
facturing enterprises—industries us- 
ing machinery or hand labour, pro- 
cessing industries, or mining enter- 
prises—are permitted to deduct 10 
percent from their tax liability. 
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Class I enterprises are required to 
settle their accounts at the close of 
each business year, to file their re- 
turns within 1 month from the ac- 
count-settlement date, and to pay 
the tax within 15 days of notification 
of the amount of tax due. 


Class II—Incomes from Salaries and 
Remuneration: 


Income from “salaries” is compen- 
sation received by any type of em- 
ployee, and includes salaries, allow- 
ances, annuities, and age-old pen- 
sions. This tax is withheld at the 
source. and is levied on a graduating 
scale, ranging from CN$7 on. every 
CN$1.000 on incomes between 
CN$50,000 and CN$60,000, to CN$ 
100 on every CN$1,000 in excess of 
CN$240.000. It hardly appears like- 
ly that Europeans and Americans 
employed in China would be taxable 
in anything but the highest bracket 
—10 percent. 


Teome from “remuneration” com- 
prises “monies earned and received 
or profits realized as a result of the 
rendition of services or the  per- 
formances of skill by those engaged 
in a liberal profession or in the ex- 
position of the arts,’ and includes 
income of self-employed members of 
the following professions: lawyers, 
chartered accountants, engineers, 
medical practitioners, pharmacists, 
artists, actors, and journalists. Tax- 
payers in this category are required 
to register within 15 days prior to 
commencement of practice, giving 
name, location, type of profession, 
and other relevant information, and 
must re-register within 1 month of 
the commencement of each business 
year. The tax is on a graduated 
scale ranging from 3. percent on in- 
comes between CN$150,000 and 
CN$200.000. to a maximum of 29 
percent on that part of income 
which is in excess of CN$3,200,000. 
Returns for this class of income 
must be filed within 1 month after 
annual settlement ot accounts, and 
payment is due within 15 days after 
notification. 


Class IiI—Incomes from Securities 
and Deposits: 


A flat 10-percent rate is levied 
against all Class-III incomes, which 
category includes interest or other 
related income derivea from invest- 
ment in securities, such as interest 
on deposits, Governnient bonds 
company bonds and interest from 
loans of nonfinancial organizations. 


Stock dividends are not included in 
this category of income, the theory 
apparently being that dividends, re- 
presenting profits of profit-seeking 
enterprises, are taxed‘ to the business 
organization under Class-I incomes. 
The dividends distributed to share- 
holders on the basis of these profits 
—although not taxed separately to 
the shareholders as such—are an 
item in. the aggregate income of such 
shareholders, and hence  taxahle 
under the “lump sum” tax prov!- 
sions. Exemptions are provided for 
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deposits of Government offices, com- 
pulsory savings of civil servants and 
labourers, and for deposits of educa- 
tional, cultural, public-welfare and 
charitable organizations. This tax 
is payable within 5 days after re- 
ceipt of interest payment. 


Class IV—Incomes from the Lease of 
Property: 


This class embraces various types 
or real and personal property which 
may be leased, rented, or hired out. 
Income from the lease of land, 
houses, warehouses, forests, mines, 
and fisheries is subject to a tax 
ranging from 3 percent on net in- 
comes between + CN$50,000 and 
CN#100,000, to 25 percent on that 
part of total net income in excess of 
CN$7,000,000. Income from the lease 
or rental of wharves, vessels, vehi- 
cles and machines is taxable at the 
same rates plus an additional 16 per- 
cent of the tax assessed thereunder. 
These taxes, although reported in 
the lessor’s return, are required to 
be withheld by the lessee from the 
rentals due the lessor, and are pay- 
able within 10 days after receipt of 
nee ge ae from the local collecting 
office. 


Class V—Occasional Incomes: 


Income which is derived from buy- 
ing and selling goods, securities, or 
gold or silver coins independent of, 
or incidental to, the principal busi- 
ness, and which is not included in 
the computation of operating re- 
ceipts of the principal business, is 
regarded as temporary or occasional 
income taxable within Class V. 
Moreover the income from occasional 
transactions of itinerant merchants 
is similarly taxable within this cate- 
gory. Therate scalecommenres with 
6 percent on net incomes between 
CN$20,000 and CN$50,000, graduating 
to 30 percent on net incomes over 
CN$5,000,000. Such incomes are re- 
ported by the taxpayer within 10 
days after settlement of account of 
each transaction, and the tax is due 
within 15 days of notice. 


Collective or “Lump Sum” Tax: 


In addition to the afore-mentioned 
classified taxes, a collective or “lump 


sum” tax is levied on the portion 
of an individual’s aggregate income 
from all sources which exceeds 


CN$600,000 annually. In addition to 
income from investment in Class I 
enterprises—in the form of divid- 
ends, bonuses, and other distribu- 
tion of profits—and from the other 
catagories above-mientioned, profits 
realized from the sale of property 
are also included in the individual’s 
income subject to the collective tax. 


The taxpayer may deduct from his 
aggregate net income CN$100,000 fcr 
each dependent living with him, 
CN$50,000 for each member of the 
family who is a student in high 
school or college, and all the various 
classified income taxes and land 
taxes already paid. The tax rate 
ranges from 5 percent on that por- 
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tion of aggregate income between 
CN$600,000 and CN$1,000,000, to 59 
percent on that portion of income 
over CN$50,000,000. Returns are 
based on the calendar year, and 
must be filed prior to May 1 of the 
following year, with payment due 
within two months after receipt of 
notice from the collecting office. 


Special Excess-Profits Vax Law: 


On January 1, 1947, a Special Ex- 
cess Profits Tax Law was promul-: 
gated, effective immediately, sup- 
planting the Excess-Profits Tax Law 
oi 1943, which was only a wartime 
measure. The law provides for a 
tax on the profits of specified classes 
ot profit-seeking enterprises in ex- 
cess cf 60 percent of the paid-in 
capital of corporations or the in- 
vested capital of partnerships and 
sole proprietorships, and is applica- 
able to the following types of com- 
mercial operations: trade, financial 
and trust business, commission 
agencies, contracting, and manufac- 
ture. The preparation of the report, 
the determination of the amount of 
capital and of profit, and the pay- 
ment of the assessed tax are govern- 
ei by those provisions of the In- 
come-Tax Law concerning the classi- 
fied income tax. Foreign corpora- 
tions, although arbitrarily classifiec 
as IB and taxed on straight net in- 
come under the Income-Tax Lay, 
are here treated no differently than 
domestic corporations, and are tax- 
able according to the percentages of 
profits in relation to capitai, rang- 
ing from 10 percent on that part of 
profit between 60 and 70 percent of 
capital to 60 percent on that part of 
profit above 500 percent of capital. 
Income tax paid or payable is not 
deducted frcm taxable income. 


SOUTH CHINA 
TRADE REPORT 


Foliowing closely on the heels of 
the Hongkong Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce, the Canton Chamber of 
Commerce has also formulated a 
three-point petition to be addressed 
to the Executive Yuan in Nanking 
and other authorities concerned in 
Kwangtung, requesting an increase in 
the foreign currency import quotas 
for South China for the third quarter 
(August, September and October): 
for permission to trans-ship imported 
goods to other parts of the country, 
particularly Shanghai; and for re- 
laxation of restrictions as much as 
possible to enable traders to import 
materials and necessary goods 
financed with their own foreign cur- 
rency holdings. 


The petition which was drawn up 
last week will be forwarded to the 
Executive Yuan this week,, when Mr 
Tse Hui-yat, Director of the South 
China Import and Export Control 
Board goes to Nanking. Meanwhile. 
the Hongkong Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce has not yet received any 
reply from the Executive Yuan to its 
earlier similar petition. 
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In their petition, the Canton mer- 
chants asked that all essential com- 
modities and industrial raw mate- 
rials of which there is a shortage in 
the country and which cannot be 
substituted by Chinese native pro- 
ducts, be allowed to be imported hy 
merchants possessing funds abroad. 
Should Government insist that» all 
imported goods must be covered hy 
foreign currency quotas, the petition 
strongly urged that the allocations 
must be greatly increased to meet 
the actual requirements. 


Basing their estimate on the value 
of goods imported into Kwangtung 
during 1938, which totalled US$86,- 
436,864, plus 82°: increase in the pre- 
sent U.S. production costs, compared 
with 1941, the Canton merchants 
argue that Kwangtung’s monthly 
foreign currency quotas should be 
US$13,110,000. 


The Canton merchants _ sarcas- 
tically point out in their petition 
that the amount permitted to each 
registered importer in Canton is nct 
even enough to enable an average 
person to live for one month. For, 
they said, when converting their 
quotas at the official exchange rate. 
the importers might get only CNS 
360,000 each per month. | 


Chinese merchants and industria!- 
ists in Hongkong are patiently wait- 
ing for a favourable reply from the 
Executive Yuan to their petition for- 
warded to the Nanking authorities 
on their behalf by the HK Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce. More for- 
eign paper merchants have in the 
last week appealed to the General 
Chamber of Commerce for help. 
According to the Secretary of the 
General Chamber of Commerce, the 
Chamber has received additional 
letters from American, Dutch and 
Norwegian paper companies, all re- 
questing the Chamber to approach 
Hongkong Government in order to 
make representations to the Chinese 
authorities urging a revision of the 
present import regulations. The 
Charsber, however, will not take up 
the matter since it does not wish to 
interfere with China’s_ internal 
affairs. 


In its letter to the General Cham- 
ber of Commerce, a Dutch firm 
argued that South China’s foreign 
currency quotas under Schedule. B. 
should be one-third of the ali-China 
ellocation instead of US$1 million 
out of the total of US$70 million in 
the past quarter. South China has 
one-third of China’s entire popula- 
tion and its trading centre, Canton, 
is today second only to Shanghai; 
very little business can be done now 
in North China due to the civil war. 
South China’s quota under B. Sche- 
dule should, therefore, amount to 
US$25 million instead of US$1 mil- 
lion for every three months. 


Despite all complaints of South 
China merchants, Nanking authori- 
ties are determined to slash further 
the foreign currency import quotas 
for China for the third quarter of 
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CHINA TRADE REPORTS 


TEA PRODUCTION IN TAIWAN 


Tea output in Taiwan is still re- 
tarded as a result of wartime neglect 
of plantations when export markets 
were cut off, and also because of the 
partial conversion of growing areas 
to the production of foodstuffs. 


Total damage to tea plantations in 
Taiwan is estimated at 50 percent. 
A further deterring factor results 
from internal price maladjustments 
in relation to the export price of tea. 
Prior to the war, 1 pound of fresn 
leaf tea would net to the farmer a 
purchasing power equivalent to 1 
pound of rice, whereas it now re- 
quires more than 3 pounds of tea 
leaf to provide a return equal to 1 
pound of rice. AS a consequence, 
farmers tend to concentrate on the 
production of rice or dryland food 
crops. Fertilizer for production of 
cea and other crops is in short sup- 
ply. Shortages of packing materials 
also are hindering the preparation 
of Taiwan teas for export. 


Tea production in 1947 is unoffi- 
cially estimated at 12,000,000 to 15,- 
000,000 pounds. About 20,000,090 
pounds is estimated for 1948. One 
trade source estimated that by 1949 
tea production will exceed 23,000,000 
pounds, about equal to the 1935—40 


the year. The National Economic 
Council in its meeting on July 31 
decided to save US$7,370,000, approx- 
ximately one-seventh of the total 
allocation for the present quarter 
against the second quarter’s atl- 
China quota. Should the National 
Economie Council’s recommendation 
be accepted and adopted by the 
Executive Yuan, South China’s mer- 
chants will be further hit. 


Due to strict import limitations, 
Canton Customs’ revenue for July 
was greatly reduced to CN$8 billion 
from CN$18 billion for June. 


On the other hand,~when judging 
the amount of contraband goods 
found recently on board the s.s. Fat- 
shan and Sinkiang, China’s unre- 
corded import trade is, perhaps, 
larger than that listed. Unmani- 
fested cargo found on ss. Fatsnan 
amounted to. CN$3 billion and on s.s. 
Sinkiang to HK$150,000. 


Since the discovery and corfisca- 
tion of the contraband goods aboard 
s.s. Fatshan by the Canton Customs, 
lccal customs brokers and transpor- 
tation companies have been working 
out other ways and means to smug- 
gle goods into Kwangtung from 
Hongkong. For though they have 
charged high transportation fees, 
they had to pay 80 per cent of the 
Cargp's cost as security to merchants. 
In other words, the merchants who 
entrusted their goods to transporta- 
tion companies only lost 20 per cent, 
while the transportation companies 
sustained an 80 per cent loss. 


average, but the amount processed 


for export will depend upon the 
market demand at that time. 

Trade estimates of Taiwan tea 
stocks available for export vary. 
One source estimated that as of 
April 20, 1947, 663,960 pounds of 
black tea and 327,860 pounds 
colong were in_ stock. Another 
source has’ estimated exportable 
stocks at 150,000 pounds of oolong 


tea, and no black tea, all of which 
is 1946 production. This source 
stated that in mid-May 1,500,000 
pounds of black tea from the 1947 
new green leaf crop would be avai!- 
able for immediate export. 


A third source estimated pre-1947 
tea stocks (from 1946 and perhaps 
earlier crop years), including Gov- 
ernment stocks, at 675,000 pounds of 
black tea and 675,000 pounds of 
oolong tea all at Taipei. The same 
source estimated 1947 exportakle 
stocks on hand early in May at 750,- 
000 pound of pouchong, 750,000 
pounds of black tea, and 100.000 
pounds oolong. Of these stocks from 
1947 production, 80 percent is stated 
tc be up-country. There is ample 
transportation available in Taiwan 
for the prompt shipment of up coun- 
try stocks to the port of export. 


BRISTLE EXPORTS 


Bristle exports from Tientsin to 
the U.S.A. during May totalled 213,- 
895 pounds, valued US$1.004,264 
against April 452,215 lbs, US$2,065,672. 
The average value of May exports, 
packed ready for shipment, was 
US$4.69 per pound, compared with 
the April average of US$4.37. 


Although some lots of bristles were 
sold early in May, new business has 
been brought to a standstill by the 
sharp rise in local prices in sym- 
pathy with black-market rates for 
United States notes and drafts (ap- 
proximately CN$25,000 to US$1) and 
with general commodity prices. 
Deajers are making an effort to hold 
on to their stocks until the Chinese 
dollar is again revalued or export 
control prices are modified, but may 
be forced by financial commitments 
and mounting interest charges to 
lower their prices more nearly to the 
foreign-market levels. 


In the Tientsin market, the 
standard 55-case assortment remain- 
ed unchanged at US$6.25; the price 
for the special (short) 55-case assort- 
ment declined from US$4.25 at the 
Gest of April to a current price of 


In the  Tientsin market. the 
standard 55-case assortment touched 
a high of CNC$140,000 per catty (1.3 
pounds) and business was done at 
CNC$103,000 early in the month; the 
special (short) 55-case assortment 
advanced from about CNC$100,000 
per catty during May and closed at 
about CNC$85,000 with little pusiness 
in prospect. 
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AMERICAN MACHINE 
TOOL SHOW 


_ The Machine Tool Show to be held 
in Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A., Septem- 
ber 17 to 26, inclusive, will more than 
double its own record as the world’s 
ga exposition of a single indus- 

y. 

It will cover 45,000 square meters in 
the gigantic Dodge-Chicago plant. 
the, largest in the United States, 
which was built during the war for 
the production of airplane engines 
a Rae tae Sailnet tse 8 aap al = Sige 


The sizes and assortments of 
bristles shipped to the United States 
market in May i947 were as follows, 
c. i. f. or c. and f. New York: 


Price range 


Size or Number (U.S. 
assortment of case dollars) 
23” pnieers sBieata suits 214 0.85to1.27 
25” Re aus sisiinerseeereasaes 33 Za72 
22” Pict pi conc peices 25 3.20 to 3.50 
2 GICSMRY 9 SERRE ae ye 40 15 
CMS ne han iatenoesi.carcos 30 4.48 to5.2 
BME COB. Ricackimueatatce st 15 20 
26-case (25 ” te 4”) 98 2.60to 3.320 
43-case (23” to 6”) 172 4.12.to 5.66 
55-long 23” to 5%”) 824 90 


53-short (25” to 6”) 496 


COTTON MILLS IN HANKOW 

Foreign cotton is hardly imported 
into Hankow any longer; the domes- 
tic cotton is used for the rather low 
quality types of yarn which is mar- 
keted in this part of Central China. 
Hankow spun yarn is sold to the in- 
terior, only little goes to the coastal 
parts of China where better quality 
is required. 


There is only one plant in opera- 
tion with 60,000 spindles out of a 
total of 80,000 standing. Production 
is standardised with 44,000 spindles 
producing 20 counts yarn only. 
There .is one weaving mill operating 
150 looms. Other mills in the Wuhan 
area were unable to resume working, 
most explanations given state that 
foreign equipment cannot be shipped 
into China although it is necessary 
to get equipment in view of the des- 
truction suffered by most mills. 


FXPORTS FROM TIENTSIN TO 
THE U.S.A. 
For the first quarter of 1947: 
Cashmere wool 1,394 lbs; camel 


viool 17,805 Ibs: goat hair 3,733 Ths; 
goat wool 11,298 lbs; wool carpets 
383,146 square foot; horse hair 87,895 
lbs; straw braids 3,920,160 yards. 


COTTON MILLS OPERATION 
TIENTSIN 


As on April 1, 1947 there were 
operating in Tientsin six out of 
seven Govt-owned cotton mills with 
279,302 spindles (installed spindles 
total 328,464); 11,008 twisting spin- 
dles out of 50,756 installed; 7,440 
looms out of 8.640 installed . These 
mills current production is 105,626 
lbs of cotton yarn, 288,080 yards of 
cotton cloth; working on a one-shift 
basis, Employees total 19,962. 


IN 


This is the fourth show to be pre- 
sented by the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association of the United 
States, and once again the top indus- 
trial executives of the world will at- 
tend to study the brilliant advances 
in design and performance which 
have been made in the master tools 
ot industry. 


“The unusual significance of this 
Show,” explained Mr H.H. Pease. Pre- 
sicent of the Association in an inter- 
view with a representative of Far 
Eastern Economic Review, “lies in 
the fact that during the war Ameri- 
can machine tool models were frozen 
in the interests of quantity produc- 
tion. Throughout: the war _ period 
there was constantly building up, 
under the stress of that remarkable 
experience, knowledge as to possible 
new developments and_ techniques 
which would represent substantial 
improvement in performance. 


“As long as the war lasted, it was 
impossible in most cases ito hring 
such new developments and techni- 
ques past the drawing-board stage. 
With the advent of peace, however, 
machine tool builders the country 
over have been hastening to put them 
into actual effect. The machines to 
be displayed at the forthcoming 
Show, therefore, represent seven 
years’ cumulative advance in the art 
of removing metal.” 


According to the Association, there 
are some 250 types of machine too’s 
made in the United States, with 
many variations and sizes of each 
type, ad combinations of various 
types, particularly along the line of 
special-purpose machines designed 
foi mass-production techniques. Wnen 
to these are added forging machines 
and various other sorts of metal- 
working equipment, tools, appliances, 
materials and accessories and mis- 
cellaneous varieties of exhibits relat- 
ing to machine tools, it is evident 
that the scope of this Show will far 
surpass anything ever achieved in 
this line of industrial endeavour. 


The housing of the Show in tne 
Dodge-Chicago Plant is of import- 
‘ance because the building is, in fact, 
an industrial plant and not an ex- 
hibit hall. The plant has floors 
capable of -supporting the heaviest 
loads required, ample power, and all 
other working conditions. Machines 
will be displayed in actual operation, 
with approximately 12,000 horse- 
power connected to the power lines 


Concurrently with the Show the 
Machine Tool Congress will hold 
nightly sessions devoted to the pre- 
sentation by foremost authorities of 
papers covering the many outstand- 
ing new developments in metal- 
working techniques and processes. 


It is expected that 100,000 execu- 
tives will attend the Show. The As- 
sociation has the full co-operation of 
Chicago hotels and the major rail- 
road and air lines in providing tran, 
portation for the visitors. 


Throughout the world, every im- 
porter of American machine tools 
will assist those wishing to attend by 
providing for advance registration 
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CANADIAN INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Over 600 firms throughout the 
world have already indicated their 
desire to exhibit at the first Cana- 
dian International Trade Fair, to he 
held in Toronto May 31 to June 12, 
1948, a representative of the Far 
Fastern Economic Review was in- 
formed, by Mr. Kenneth F. Noble, 
Canadian Trade Commissioner in 
Hongkong. 


Althougn the September ist dead- 
Jine for space applications is still 
some weeks away, it is evident that 
Canada the United States and Bri- 
tain will place high on the list of 
countries participating in the first 
event of its kind to be held in North 
America. Directly sponsored by the 
Canadian Government, it is primarily 
designed, not as a spectacle, but to 
transact actual business, and appli- 
cations for space are being enter- 
tained only from those firms which 
are able to accept orders for delivery 
within a reasonable time. 


Applications for 66,000 square feet 
of space have been received from 220 
firms in Canada, Mr. Noble said, and 
an additional 120 Canadian entries 
were expected before the closing date- 


The total number of foreign ex- 
hibitors will not be known until the 
fall, but initial returns indicate 150 
manufacturers from Britain already 
intend to enter, in addition to 30 
from Czechoslovakia, 25 from Bel- 
gium, 20 from the Netherlands, .and 
50 from various other countries. 


Products to be displayed by ex- 
hibitors comprise 24 trade classifica- 
tions, ranging from Diesel locomo- 
tives to fine jewels. One of the 20 
Czechoslovakian exhibits will feature 
machine tools. The largest trade 
group to date are wearing apparel 
and textiles, heavy industries, and 
processed foods. 

In September this year, special in- 
vitations to attend the Fair will be 
extended to more than 100,000 buy- 
ing organisations and purchasing 
agents. throughout the world. A 
world-wide advertising campaign in 
local publications, and the leading 
international magazines also com- 
mences in September, and it is ex- 
pected that 10,000 foreign buyers 
will attend, in addition to those from 
the U.S. and Canada. The message 
will thus be distributed in more than 
60 countries, and translated into ap- 
proximately 15 different languages, 
including Arabic, Erse, and Afrikaans. 


for admission and for hotel reserva- 
tions in Chicago. Information, with 
advance registration blanks, may 
also be obtained by writing direct to 
the National Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association, 10525 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Travel and hotel information is 
also available at Thomas Cook and 
Son, American Express, and other 
lecal travel agencies. 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKET 


GOLD TRANSACTIONS 


the most active 
counter and the interest of the 
public, involved in speculation or 
only a curious onlooker, was aroused 
about the reported flying of gold 
from Manila to Macao. Evén Ameri- 
can newsagencies. previously oblivi- 
ous to the fact that a very extensive 
goldtrade via Macao had been car- 
ried out, started to interest th m-. 
selves now which development should 
bring Hongkong once again into the 
headlines abroad. 


Gold was again 


Whenever Macao is doing some 
business which although adventurous 
is not commonly regarded as con- 
forming to principles of international 
ccoperation, Honkgong finds itseif as 
it were in the same boat. As the 
actual transactions are being done in 
every case in Hongkong and by 
Hongkong firms, Macao only comes 
into the picture on account of dif- 
ficulties placed into the way of local 
merchants such as Hongkong Govt 
prohibition of gold exports and im- 
ports, or trading with the enetny 
legislation invoked in the case ot 
Korean bartering with Hongkong. 


Local native bankers, bullion 
dealers and general merchants have 
placed orders for Mexican -or U.S. 
gold—the latter mostly originating 
from European holdings—with bu!- 
lion dealers in San Francisco or New 
York and when Hongkong Govt did 
no longer issue gold import licences 
such permits were secured, against 
payment of fees and_ incidental 
charges, through the good and ready 
offices of the Government in Macao. 
Ia these columns and in our regular 
reviews of the treasure trade the 
movement of gold through Hongkong 
and Macao was always described and 
concrete figures given. 


The current excitement about new 
arrivals of gold in Macao is not justi- 
fied. It is true, some 50,000 ozs have 
been airlifted during last week to 
Macao and probably another 100,000 
ozs will be unloaded soon in Macao; 
the total quantity of gold awaiting 
shipment to Macao is, as far as 
Macao import permits issued so far 
are concerned, in excess of 300.000 
ozs, an amount almost equal to what 
has already been shipped to and re- 
exported from Macao. 


The gold import business »f Macao 
is regarded by the Chinese Govt as 
an unfriendly act. Since all gold is 


eventually exported from Macao 
directly or via Hongkong into China 
this trade infringes on the Chinese 
Govt gold monopoly and its current 
import embargo. There is no pre- 
tending that nobody knows where all 
these hundreds of thousands of 
ounces of gold are shipped to. 


Hongkong Govt recognising both 
the danger, to local cost of living 
caused by gold imports which have 
to be paid from open US$ funds at 
the black market rate thus driving 
up the quotation and automatically 
increasing the cost of all imports 
from hard currency countries, and 
appreciating the necessity of co- 
operation with the Chinese Govt, 
refused last year to issue any further 
gold import licences and followed up 
this action with a prohibition of gold 
transit trade which last step was in- 
tended to stop the practice of trans- 
porting gold to Macao via Hongkong. 


The Macao Govt appeared at one 
time quite prepared to cooperate 
with China but motives of better and 
bigger and quicker profits prevailed 
in the last. These motives found a 
welcome moral booster through the 
virulent anti-Macao attacks made by 
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responsible Chinese circles in Canton 
and Nanking which culminated in a 
well-organised campaign requesting 
the Govt to “take back’? Macao—so 
or so. If Chinese politicians could 
afford to assail the Portuguese in 
rather drastic language, the few men 
in authority in Macao probably ar- 
gued that a possible embargo on gold 
imports into Macao might be con- 
strued as a sign of weakness, and 
what that could lead to with the in- 
flammable politicos. can only he 
appreciated by those who have 
grasped the full consequences of even 
a partial loss of face out here. 


During last week the highest and 
lowest gold prices were respectively 
$331.75 and 319.75. The turnover on 
the spot market was relatively small. 
The cross rate averaged US$54/55 
per troy oz. 


Gold in China was on the whole 
at par with Hongkong prices. There 
was little incentive to ship gold out 
from here. Direct exports of gold 
from Macao to Canton were effected 
but the quantities involved are dif- 
ficult to ascertain as yet. 


An American and a local British 
aviation company were each flying 
gold from Manila into Macao, chare- 
ing about HK$1 per troy ounce as 


HONG KONG OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 


Hongkong & Shanghai Bank’s 


Exchange Banks Association 
“agreed merchant rates” 


Selling rates Selling Buying 
EONGON Pence ares 1/2.27/32 1/2.15/16 1/3.1/32 TT 
delivery within two 1/3.1/16 O/D & 30d/s 
months with a cut 1/3.3,32 60-90 d/s 
of 1/32 for every 3 1/34 120 d/s 
months forward 
Australia’ @s5.0..s0e8 1/63 1/64 1/63 TT 
§ 1.6.15/16 O/D 
Singapore ........... 528 522 53.7/16 TT & O/D 
53.9,16 30-60 d/s 
Tndia” Ss akeeerass 823 823 833 TT 
833 O/D 
84 30 d/s 
843 60-90 d/s 
U.S. and Canada 24% 24.15/16 254 TT 


delivery within 2 
months with a cut 


25.516 D/D & 30 d/s 
25% 60-90 d/s 


of 1/16 for every 3 
months forward 


Manila) tacks ce 50.1/16 
Ravis Siri. tessacebacke 2970 
Ztevic hy he. ee aces: 167 
Bangkok .°%.......... 243 
Shanghai weve Nominal 


US$ cross rate in London 4023 b., 403: s. 


SEE SE a ae Ee 
HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES (IN HK$) 


CN$ (per one million) 


Gold per Tael Spot 
July High Low High Low 
28 331% 327 130 128 
29 326% 321% 132% 131% 
30)" 325 31934 132% 132 
31 324 32142 134% 132% 
AUGUST 
lgmsst 322% 136 134 
2 329% 325 137% 137% 


Forward S’hai Canton US$ 
High Low Th.) LT Note 
115 108% 120 130 486 
115 111 122 131 485 
115 110% 118 129 486 
113% 111% 120 130: 486 
OI 113 120 130 488 
126 120% 124 132 488 


(per 100) 
(per 100) 
Draft T.T. I.C:$ Guilder Baht 
4387 503 11% 28 23 
489 502 11% 28 22% 
489 502 11% 28% 22 
490 502 11% 29 21% 
493 505 11% 30 22 
491 504 11% 30% 22 
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transportation fee. One company 
stipulated as a minimum HK$50,900 
per one trip, ie. transported 50,009 
ozs. All flights were made by hydre- 
planes as Macao, despite efforts made 
in the past few months, still has no 
airfield and is constrained to make 
use of the seaplane base which was 
built by another American company 
before the war. 


The CN$ Market 


All quotations were well maintain- 
ed, the tight money position in 
Shanghai continued and most 
rumours spread in Shanghai about 2 
new currency in China and the im- 
pending official devaluation of CN$ 
to a level approximating the currence 
black market rate (about CN$30 /35,- 
v00 per US$1) were discredited. 
High and low prices respectively fer 
CN$ spot transactions for the !ast 
week were $1374 and $113.75; for for- 
ward business $126 and 108.75: for 
Shanghai remittances $1243 and 117: 
Canton remittances $132 and $129. 


The Canton-Shanghai remittance 
premium remained around 7 to ¢ 
percent. 


The US$ Market 


There was hardly any change dur- 
ing the week under review as com- 
pared with the previous week. Notes 
and drafts were in demand but little 
business was done in T.T. Highest 
and lowest selling rates were respec- 
tively: Notes $488-484; Drafts $493- 
486: T.T. New York $506-502. 


OFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES IN 
FRENCH INDOCHINA 


one IC$ equals 17 
French francs (metropolitan), 10 
French Africa francs (CFA), and 7 
French Pacific francs (CFP). : 

Banks in Saigon quote the following 
pt rates. 


IC$ . parities: 


Selling Buying 


ieee oe oer IC$ 28.40 28.16 

TE gy pt. & acinceke 29.10 28.80 

PASS: we areas, > cuts 7.05 6.95 

PiCanadseS.5., utes. 7.05 6.95 
100 Rupees <...-«-. 214 209 
TOOmo Urals arte vere 335 328 
TOO IK. Siseremncyerrec 179 173 

UO geklae Sono nD oes 72 69.20 
100 Nica guilder . 268 260 
LOO sPesosmy fel civ. - 351 345 
100 Swiss) EYs, 2... 164 161 
100,000 Chinese $ ..... 62 57 


The selling rate of the Hongkong & 
Shanghai Banking Corp., Hongkong, 
for $100 is Frendh francs 2,970. 

The London quotation for French 
francs is 480 for £1. 


Official banks’ selling and buying 
rates for foreign bank notes in Saigon 
are as follow: Pound sterling 29/27.80; 
US$7.15/6.85; 100 HK$182/172; 100 
Straits $ 340/325. 
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BURMA CONTROLS OVER IM- 
PORTS, EXPORTS, EXCHANGE 


Effective April 1, 1947, the Govern- 
ment of Burma has prohibited the 
eutry by sea or land, of the following 
items, except under the authority of 
a license issued by the Controller of 
Foreign Exchange: Gold; silver bul- 
lion and silver sheets and plates 
which have undergone no process of 
manufacture subsequent to rolling; 
and any currency notes or bank notes 
(whether or not in circulation), other 
than currency notes of the Govern- 
ment of India, Reserve Bank of India 
notes, notes issued by the British 
Military Administration, Burma notes 
issued by the Burma Currency Board, 
and Ceylon Rupee notes. 


The Government has also prohibit- 
ed the exit of the following from 
Burma, except under authority of 
the Controller of Foreign Exchange: 
Diamonds of all kinds; articles made 
wholly or mainly of platinum ar 
gold; precious or semiprecious stones 
and pearls, whether or not mounted, 
set, or strung; and articles mounted 
or set with diamonds, precious 
stones, or pearls. 


Any person in Burma who owns or 
may acquire balances in Burma or 
abroad, payable in United States 
currency must offer such balances 
for sale to the Controller of Foreign 
Exchange against payment of the 
equivalent value in rupees, calculat- 
ed on the basis of the current buying 
rate for telegraphic transfers on the 
United States. This order does not 
apply to dealers in foreign exchange 
authorized by the Controller, or to 
persons not British subjects who. in 
the opinion of the Controller, are 
residents in Burma for business pur- 
poses only. 


All persons in Burma who own or 
may acquire securities of which the 
principal, interest, or dividends are 
payable in United States currency, 
are required to declare all particulars 
concerning these securities to the 
Controller of Foreign Exchange, ex- 
cept as the Controller may exempt 
any person or class of persons from 
this requirement. 


Also prohibited are exports to any 
destination outside the sterling area 
unless certification is made to the 
Collector of Customs by the exporter 
that foreign-exchange representing 
the fair market value of the goods 


Bank Note Markets 


Sterling notes were not much ask- 
ed for, the rate almost unmoved at 
$13 to 13.20 Piastres were dull but 
the tendency firm. Nica guilders 
had good buyers and, in tune with 
Singapore, the successes of the Dutch 
troops were interpreted as bolstering 
the economic position of the Nether- 
lands authorities. The Siamese baht 
is also in good demand with a steady 
rate. 


at the port of embarkation has been 
or will be disposed of in a manner 
and within a period approved by the 
Controller of Foreign Exchange. 
This regulation does not apply to 
the export of sample and personal 
effects, whether or not carried hy 
passengers, ships’ stores, transshin- 
ment cargo, and goods. shipped 
under orders of the Government. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES SURTAX 
CN EQEE DUTY AND EXPORT 


On April 19, 1947, a law was pro- 
mulgated by the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment approving a Netherlands 
Indies Ordinance imposing surtaxes 
on import duties in the Netherlands: 
Indies. According to a statement of 
the Minister of Overseas Territories, 
it is deemed nesessary to continue the 
surtaxes on import duties because of 
the financial situation of the colony. 
After liberation from the Japanese. 
nearly all surtaxes were established 
at 50 percent of the import-duty 
schedule for 1945 and 1946. During 
1947 the surtaxes will be the same 
as in the two preceding years, except 
that those on beer will be increased 
from 50 percent to 80 percent. 


Transitional Export Duty 


A series of decrees issued by the 
government of the Netherlands In- 
dies establish a temporary transi- 
tional export duty amounting to a 
maximum of 20 percent ad valorem. 
Prior to the war the following ex- 
port duties were in force in the 
Netherlands Indies: (1) The regular 
5 percent ad vaiorem export duty on 
a number of products; (2) the 3 per- 
cent ad valorem defense export duty 
on all products: (3) the extra 5 per- 
cent ad valorem export duty on cer- 
tain strong products (petroleum, 
cinchona, tin, and tea); and (4) the 
special native-rubber export tax, on 
a sliding scale, which, shortly before 
the Japanese invasion, was 5.6 guil- 
der cents per kilogram. 


The transitional export duty 
supersedes the first three duties 
aforementioned, only when the re- 
ceipts from the latter do nat exceed 
those from the former at its maxi- 
mum of 20 percent; otherwise, the 


regular, defense and extra export 
duties apply. 
The levying of the transitional 


export duty of 20 percent is based on 
the assumption that the position of 
the export commodities in auestion 
is sufficiently favourable to bear 
such a levy. When drafting the or- 
dinance however, the government 
had in mind the possibility of widely 
fluctuating prices in world markets 
under existing conditions. There- 
fore in order to allow for adequate 
flexibility in the application of the 
ordinance, it was stipulated that the 
commodities. on which the transi- 
tional export duty would be levied, the 
measurement by which it would be 
computed, and the amount of duty, 
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would be determined by government 
decrees as occasion demanded _ in- 
stead of being rigidly controlled by 
the basic ordinance itself. The 
transitional export duty has, for the 
time being, been fixed as follows: 
Percent 
Item ad valorem 
Petroleum and petroleum pro- 


CUULCUS PE er tinaretencsecemeits side decisis 8 
TEAKMWOOGT Saris csciens semceneteceerts 10 
WHOM PA WOOKM tesco deetsssshecteneensene 10 


Gahru and other fragrant wood 20 
ATBONESE LLOOUS SE. iiisccscesseccenanen 20 
Wood not separately specified ... 3 
Charcoal, other than charcoal of 


coconut shells 3 
Cinchona refuse 3 
Ali other goods 20 


The arbitrary values on which the 
transitional export duty is assessed, 
and the period during which these 
values are.in force, are determined 
by the Director of Finance in con- 
sultation with an advisory committee 
for export values. 


PHILIPPINE EXPORTS OF COPRA 


For the first quarter 1947 copra 
exports totalled 268,000 tons, out of 
which 161,000 tons moved to the U.S. 
March exports were 113,764 tons to 
the US. 

Copra stocks in Philippines are the 
lowest since summer 1946. Copra 
prices dropped early in Aprii, follow- 
ing the decline in all U.S. prices for 
fats and oils. During April most ex- 
ports went to Europe where better 
prices could be obtained than in New 
York. The April 30 price was US 
dollars 200, from a March peak of 
$247, a price which will not be reach- 
ed for a very long time. 


SIAM’S TRADING OPPORTUNITIES 


The following Siamese export com- 

modities are' offered in Bangkok for 
shioment: abroad :— 
Shellac: Seedlac; 
seed; Castor seed: Sesame 
Gum Damar; Cinnamon: 
Beans: Hardwoods; Resins; Hices 
and Skins: Reptile skins; Zircons; 
Sapphires; Rubies; Precious & semi- 
precious stones. 

Siamese importers are largely in- 
terested in any machinery useful for 
improvement of the agricultural pro- 
duction of their country. Consumer 
goods of a great variety, useful in a 
tropical country, are welcome. A 
large number of canned foodstuffs, 
especially milk and milk products, 
are continually bought. 

The leadins export articles which 
were shipped from Hongkong to 
Bangkok during the first six months 
or 1947 included: Cotton piece goods 
and textiles: sundries; wearing ap- 
parel: paper and paper goods: 
metals; canned foodstuffs and pro- 
visions; hardware. Leading import 
articles from Siam into Hongkong 
were: cocoanut oil and other veget- 
able oils and fats: rubber; rice; teak 
woods; foodstuffs. 


SIAM EXCHANGE RESTRICTIONS 


Sticklac; Copra 
seed; 


Soya 


As from March 20, exportation of 
fcreign exchange in any form (inc!. 
bank notes) is permitted. Exchange 
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handling banks (authorised by Bankbecome a part of His Majesty’s Colonial 


of Siam) have to submit weekly 
statements to the Govt Exchange 
Controt specifying all remittances 
for abroad. 


REPORT FROM SARAWAK 


Now that Britain is résponsible for 
the welfare of Sarawak, plans for this 
colony’s development are being carried 
out on lines similar to those in all other 
parts of the Colonial Empire. At the 
end of May, the Governor outlined to 
the State Council of Sarawak, a pro- 
gramme providing for the political, 
economic, and social development of 
the country. 


When the Governor was appointed 
last year, he was instructed to consider 
how the people of Sarawak could be 
brought into a fuller association with 
the Government. His announcement 
discloses that, in order to provide a 
means of consulting the people and 
enabling them to express their views 
on all matters affecting their welfare 
and progress, district and divisional ad- 
visory councils are being set up on as 
representative a basis as possible. (The 
State Council, containing a majority of 
Asiatics, has existed since 1941). 


The natural resources of the country 
are to be surveyed, the Governor stated, 
and recommendations made by experts 
in mining, agriculture, and fisheries. 
Surveys have already begun of land 
suitable for rice cultivation, and of 
areas where coal deposits are known 
to exist. The plan also includes the 
development of social services. 


Though Sarawak is potentially 
wealthy, considerable financial assis- 
tance from Britain will be necessary 
before the colony becomes self-support- 
ing. In the meantime, if may call on 
Britain for 5,000,000 Straits dollars an- 
nually. Assistance is also being pro- 
vided by the British Treasury out 
of Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds. Sarawak shares with North 
Borneo an initial grant of £1,500,000, 
and, with the neighboring territories 
of North Borneo and Brunei, received 
in January, a supplementary grant of 
£20,800 for malaria research. 


Sarawak has been eligible for direct 
assistance from Britain since July, 1946, 
when the country was ceded to the 
British Crown on the initiative of the 
Rajah, Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, after 
consultation with the people through 
“he State Council. The Brooke family 
began to rule Sarawak in 1842, when 
the. territory was ceded to Sir James 
Brooke by the Sultan of Brunei, who 
conferred on him the title of Rajah. In 
1846, Britain recognised Sarawak as an 
independent state, and in 1888 the 
territory was placed under British pro- 
tection. 


On the occasion of the formal cession 
of the colony on July Ist, 1946, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies said, 
in a message to the people of Sarawak: 
“This day marks the culmination of 
your third Rajah’s wish, endorsed by 
your Councils, that Sarawak should, 
for the future interest and well-being 
of its native inhabitants, henceforth 


Empire. As Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, I am deeply sensible of the 
tribute which the Rajah has thus paid 
to the administration of the Colonial 
Empire, and for my part I shall spare 
no effort to ensure the fulfilment of the 
expectations which the Rajah has told 
me that he foresees for you in the 
years to come.” 


BRITISH MALAYA PEPPER IM- 
PORTS AND EXPORTS 


During the last quarter of 1945, 
5,244.36 tons of black, long, and 
white pepper were importec into 
Singapore andthe Malayan Union of 
the 4,148.14 tons of black pepper 
imported, Sumatra provided 3,753.64 
tons, 90 percent of the total black 
pepper imported. Java provided 
13.73 tons of the 13.89 tons of long 
pepper imported. Of the _ 1.082.23 
tons of white pepper imported 
Dutch Borneo provided 38 percent, 
peerage 32 percent and Java 12 per- 
cent. 

Exports from Singapore and the 
Malayan Union totaled 8,953.30 tons 
during the last quarter of i946, in- 
cluding 7,262.02 tons of black, 103.09 
tons of long, and 1,588.20 tons of 
white pepper. The United States 
ranked first as a purchaser of black 
vepper, receiving 4,328.69 tons or 59 
percent, and the Netherlands was 
second with 880.12 tons, or 12 per- 
cent. India took 96.90 tons of !ong 
pepper, 94 percent of the total ex- 
ported. The United States tcok 
623.75 tons, or 39 percent, of the 
white pepper and Sweden took 300.49 
or 19 percent of the total exported. 


BRITISH MALAYA WATER SUPPLY 


A number of water-supply projects 
are under consideration in Kuala 
Lumpur, Labis, Kluang, and Singa- 
pore. 

A new reservoir planned for the 
Gombak River, to supply Kuala Lum- 
pur, will have a yield estimated ac 
21,580,000 gallons a day. At an ele- 
vation of 1,000 feet on the atu 
River, a connected intake will supply 
a supplementary 17,000 gallons. 

Labis, a small town in the State 
of Johore, on the main truck road to 
Singapore, is to have a first-class 
water supply system costing S$112,090 

Additions and extensions to the 
Kluang water supply are to be made 
at a cost of S$100,000. 


The Singapore Municipality Water 
Department is soon to begin con- 
struction of a tunnel at Pontian Kee- 
hil in Johore. The tunnel will be 
about half a mile in length and al- 
most 10 feet in diameter. It is plan- 
ned as the last link in a diversion 
scheme whereby the top waters of 
the Ayer Hitam River are to be 
blocked and run into the Pontian 
Keehil. One-third of Singapore’s 
water supply can be supplied by Pon- 
tian Keehil upon completion of the 
tunnel which is designed to take care 
of 15,000,000 to 16,000,000 gallons of 
water daily. If the cost of construc- 
tion proves to be excessive, a long 
open channe! will be built for the 
last leg of the water diversion 
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INFLATION AND ECONOMIC 


DETERIORATION 


The end of World War II meant 
for the people in Manchuria the 
beginning of the Chinese Civil War. 
The livelihood of the people sis 
gravely affected and deterioration 
progresses fast. There appears to 
be no reasonable hope for a truce 
in the civil war operations, 


Monetary inflation in the areas 
controlled by the Kuomintang mili- 
tary or by the Communist army 
adds to the hardships of the in- 
habitants. The effect of the civil 
war on the currency in the North- 
Eastern Provinces of China (Man- 
churia) was studied by Chinese 
economists, and one article, trans- 
lated by the Aurora University’s 
Bureau of Documents (School of 
Law and Political Sciences), is pub- 
lished below which gives some re- 
levant facts and figures usually not 
known outside Manchuria or China. 


In order to prevent the influence 
ef the currency inflation in China 
from spreading into Manchuria. the 
Government issued a new_ currency 
for that particular area. The aim of 
this special currency was also the 
Stabilisation of the market and the 
maintenance of economic superiority. 
On the basis of the “Measures Gov- 
erning the Issue of the Special Pro- 
visional Notes for the Nine Provinces 
in the North-East,’ published by the 
Ministry of Finance in September 
1946, this new currency was_ issued 
formally on the inauguration of the 
Changchun Office of the Central 
Bank of China in December 1945, fol- 
lowing the arrival of the National 
troops. The rate of exchange was 
then fixed at 1 North-Eastern (NE) 
dollar for 13 Chinese National (CN) 
doliars and the issue of the notes was 
tou be expanded in proportion with 
the territories recovered. 


This new Manchurian currency is 
a special type of legal tender and 
circulates at par value with the notes 
issued by the puppet “Centra! Bank 
of Manchukuo.” By fixing the pup- 
pet Manchurian notes at a higher 
vaiue than the 200 to 1 and 5 te i 
rates for the puppet ‘Central Re- 
serve Bank” notes and the puppet 
“Federal Reserve Bank" notes respec- 
tively. the Government won the goad 
feeling of the Manchurians. More- 
cover, instead of ordering the surren- 
der of the puppet notes, the Govern- 
ment permitted them to circulate 
simultaneously with the new legal 
tender. 


Japanese Methods 


During the Japanese occupation, 
only Manchukuo Yen 142,200,000 were 
issued on the establisnment of the 
“Central Bank of Manchukuo” for the 
purpose of redeeming the various 
forms of credit notes ‘issued by the 
Cifferent banks before and after the 
Japanese entry. 


IN MANCHURIA 


Since annual finance rested mainly 
on taxes, monopolies, officially 
stamped paper and public properties, 
public bonds and new currency were 
not lightly issued. 


After the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese .war in 1937, the develop- 
ment of the plan for large scale pro- 
dGuctive enterprises so increased the 
expenses that it became necessary to 
increase the issue to make up the de- 
ficit. But the inflation was slight 
and was adjusted by over-all econc- 
mic control and limited circulation of 
currency so that on the whole its in- 
fluence was not marked. The totai 
issue for 1941 was 1,300,000,009 yen. 


Manchukuo Yen Circulation 


It was not until the outbreak ot the 
Pacific War that the currency issue 
made a sharp ascent increasing to 
5,800 million in 1944. Af the time oz 
the Japanese surrender, it had reach- 
ea 8,000 million. Another 2,600 mi)- 
lion were emitted on Japan’s capitu- 
lation, tor liquidation expenses. It is 
said that on their entry into the 
North-East, the Soviet troops releas- 
ed upon the market the total sum of 
2,000 million kept in reserve in the 
treasury. The total issue of pupnet 
Manchurian notes may therefore be 
estimated at a round sum of 12.000 
million yen. 


The Soviet Military Authozsities put 
Red Army Notes in circulation as a 
temporary currency at par with the 
puppet Yen. The total issue of these 
notes amounted to 9,725,000,000. 


After the National troops entered 
the North-East in November i945, 
and before the creation of the Pro- 
visional Notes, the North-Lastern 
Peace Preservation Command, in 
order to meet military expenses and 
procure military supplies, issued for 
a time in the territories around 
Chingchow 800.000,000 in “Endorsed 
Notes” 


Chinese Note Issues 


Later, the financial authorities of 
the Military Administration took 
systematic steps to redeem the vari- 
ous kinds of notes in circulation. 
After redeeming the “Endorsed Notes” 
in March 1946, they announced mea- 
sures in August of the same year for 
the redemption of Red Army Notes. 


At the time of the Soviet with- 
drawal in March 1946, the total 
amount: of currency, considering only 
the two principal types, Manchurian 
Yen and Red Army Notes, had reach- 
ed more than 20,000 million. 


At present, in the North-Eastern 
market there circulate only two types 
of currency: Provisional Notes and 
Manchurian Yen, the latter gradually 
disappearing during the inflation. 
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Deterioration in Manchuria 


Ever since the recapture of the 
North-Eastern provinces, the Gov- 
ernment has- been faced with a tre- 
‘mendous deficit there mainly owing 
to the scanty sources of income and 
ministrative expenses. 


Because of the present dire poverty 
of the people even the payment of 
petty taxes and revenue is beyond 
their capacity. Last year, for 
example, a very large discount was 
allowed forcash payment in collecting 
the land tax, but even with this al- 
leviation the rural population were 
unable to pay. As a gasture of sym- 
pathy with the population, the Gov- 
ernment deferred the establishment 
of revenue-collecting offices until 
after that of military organisations. 
The Customs Service at Mukden was 
established only in February of this 
year and the collection of. direct 
taxes in Liaoning has only recently 
come into practice. 


Trade & Production at Standstill 


The North-East was formerly the 
most promising part of China for its 
contribution to foreign trade because 
of its many resources such as soya 


beans, coal and silk, but at present. | 


production is held up by the con- 
tinual fighting and trade is therefore 
almost at a standstill. Enterprises 
such as mining, industrial manufac- 
tures and farming have _ sustained 
considerable damage and _ suffered 
losses through the past and present 
hostilities and are badly. in need of 
help; and this responsibility falls on 
the Government. Transportation en- 
terprises are in such pitiable shape 
that none of the sea harbours and 
none of the railway lines are fit for 
use. They are in urgent need of re- 
habilitation and of course of funds. 
Less than one quarter of the total 
length of the China Changchun Rail- 
way in the North-East was in opera- 
tion last year but the monthly de- 
ficit was NE$150,000,000. Moreover 
the 3 million buildings and factories 
taken over in good condition as alien 
property, which might have been sold 
to provide funds for the administra- 
tion, not only have realised nothing 
but are costing heavy sums to guard. 


Military and administrative ex- 
penses are enormous. For over a 
year there has not been a single day 
of truce in the Nationalist-Commun- 
ist hostilities, and fighting and keep- 
ing an army need money: to main- 
tain the occupation forces (about 
half a million), the monthly expenses 
for food alone reach NE$1,500,000,000. 


In order to prevent the rise of 
commodity prices, the Government 
organised a subsidy system for all 
public utility services such as rail- 
way transportation, tele-communica- 
tion, postal service, power and sup- 
ply, and all staple commodities such 
as fuel, food and daily necessities. 
The subsidising of the coal rationing 
alone during four months, from Sep- 
tember. to December 1946, cost the 
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Government the sum of NE$1,500,- 
000,000. We can therefore well imagine 
what capital is needed for education, 
health relief, agricultural and indus- 
trial rehabilitation, loans and grants. 


Enormeus Inflation in Manchuria 


Since the issue of new currency is 
the only means to meet such tremen- 
dous expenses, inflation has grown 
te gigantic proportions. 


From a general survey of the fin- 
ancial conditions of the North-East 
and the fluctuation of the index 
numbers for market prices, it is 
estimated that the currency actually 
in circulation in the North-East 
amount to at least 60,000 million. A 
great part of the Recovered Regions, 
which comprise five provinces in- 
ciuding Jehol, is still under Commun- 
ist control. In the areas outside 
government occupation it is impos- 
sible to estimate the huge amounts 
ot Pien Pi and K’ang Pi (Communist 
notes) in circulation. In face ot 
these facts we must conclude that 
the inflation is really serious. 


Changes in the rate of exchange 
between the CN and the North-East 
currencies show clearly the degree of 
depreciation in the value of the lat- 
ter. As we know, the official rate of 
exchange was fixed in 1946 at 12 CN 
for 1 NE dollar. In September 1946. 
the official rate announced by the 
Central Bank of China was i to 11.5 
for out-going orders from the North- 
East and 1 to 12.5 for the incoming 
orders into the North-East. Such an 
everage drop of one dollar below the 
13 fixed in 1946 reveals a faster de- 
preciation in the value of the North- 
East doilar. The earlier rate of 1 to 
13 was by no means arbitrary, but a 
logical standard based on the natural 
situation of the commodity prices 
and living indices. 


In March 1946, the cost of living 
index was cnly 215 times that of 
1937 but in February of this year, 
there had been such a rise in the 
living index that it had increased to 
1151 times as much, that is, 525% 
higher in less than one year. 


Although the issue of the Special 
Provisional Currency was planned to 
stabilise the market in the period of 
transition it has in fact only given 
impetus to the growing inflation, 
adding to the difficulties of the peo- 
ple of the North-East, already at the 
mercy of political disturbance and 
economic crisis. 


RUBBER TRADE OF HONGKONG 


During the first six months of 1947 
Hongkong imported an unprecedented- 
ly targe quantity of raw rubber 
amounting to 241,300 piculs (of 133-1/3 
Ibs. each) and exported during the 
same period 159,800 piculs. The balance 
was 81,500 piculs, a small part of which 
was used by the local rubber shoes and 
rubber goods industry while at least 
80 percent of the 81,500 piculs appear 
to have been shipped out of the Co- 
lony without having been declared by 
the exporters. 


Practically all our imports came 
from British Malaya which includes 
raw rubber both from Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies. Our exports, as far 
as recorded here, went to China; only 
5,000 piculs were exported from here 
to the U.S.A. 


Hongkong’s total imports and ex- 
ports of raw rubber during 1946 
amounted to respectively 128,800 and 
100,600 piculs, resulting in a balance 
of 28,200 piculs most of which went 
inte the local rubber industry for the 
manufacture of rubber canvas shoes, 
bicycle tires, rubber goods generally. 


Our comparatively large entrepot 
business in raw rubber developed only 
after the war; in pre-war years Hong- 
kong’s rubber trade was small, the 
majority of imports having been used 
by the then very prosperous and ex- 
panding rubber industry. 


In 1938 some 35,000 piculs of raw 
rubber were imported and 15,000 piculs 
exported, leaving for local consumption 
about 20,000 piculs. In 1939 and 1940, 
a period of great activity enjoyed by 
the rubber canvas shoes manufacturers, 
total imports amounted to 82,000 piculs 
while exports for the 2 years were only 
6.000 picuis, leaving an annual aver- 
age consumption of 38,000 piculs for 
the local industry. 


Obviously, the economic controls en- 
forced partly by the Chinese Govt. have 
stimulated new entrepot business for 
Hongkong as is manifest in the case 
of raw-rubber trade. 


Average annual] prices for raw rub- 
ber during 1938 was $70 per picul. in 
1939 the price improved to about $80. 


and in 1940 came up to $100. Last 
vear, in 1946, the average price was 
$170: however, during the earlier 


months of last year very high prices 
were paid, ranging from $200 to 350 


per picul. The average price for the 
first six months of 1947 is $100 per 
picul. 


The Singapore average price in Julv 
wag 26 to 27 Straits cents per pound 
for No. 1 ribbed smoked sheet, f.o.b. 
(Between buying and selling usually 
¥%, cent difference). Spot loose price is 
usually 1 cent lower than f.o.b. 


The Malayan Customs fix rubber 
prices for the purpose of imposing 
duty; such prices are changed, accord- 


ing to market movements, during the 
month. The mid-July value of rubber 
for Customs duty imposition was 24% 
cents per pound, 


TOTAL MONTHLY IMPORTS & EX- 
PORTS BETWEEN JANUARY AND 


JUNE, 1947: BY COUNTRIES: 
JANUARY 
Imports 
Piculs Value 
Malaya Pies comand eeu) $1.411,940 
Macageaires 6 1,950 
Total 11,825 $1,413,890 
Exports 
Chimie. «usw 5.500 $552,371 
IMACBO) Fo Sie cus eoneae 81 18,963 
Philippines... 18 3,200 
Total 5,599 $574,534 
FEBRUARY 
Imports 
Maleyal nun. scene 26,441 $2,527,316 
Macao... WS...26 a 60 4,800 
N:P InGies eee 335 44,005 
Total . 26,836 $2,576,120 
Exports 
China © one ase 2a 526 $2,142,087 
IMaCa On ga: back 1 ane 401 60,824 
Ota Laer 23,924 $2,202,911 
MARCH 
Imports 
WR eRe ie 1,459 $157,200 
Malayan. ne 72,216 8,080,907 
N. Borneo 306 34,215 
China’ ees 16 8.000 
Macao Z 429 
Total . 73,999 $8,280,751 
Exports 
China, Fvaqnienee: 28,882 $3,119,741 
Kwongchowwan 2,032 266,080 
N.E. Indies Byes 76 21,659 
Total . 30,990 $3.407,480 
APRIL 
imports 
Malaya ser ae 29,404 $3,367,517 
N. Borneo 782 121,000 
MaCROL. ins sateoris 136 13,600 
US 7Atge  acrascn 457 29,960 
Total . 30.779 $3,532,177 
Exports 
INEM, Si oe 123 $18,450 
Chinas “ener ove 39,174 4.193.475 
Macao pious 2 33 6,286 
Philippines~" 2.105 99 21,440 
Potale Mya ;..Aeiaee 39,429 $4,239,651 


MAY. 
Imports 
Malaya . 47,033 $4,322,352 
Nia Borneo) Bice as 137 11,78 = 
S, /AfmGanvicra pack: 32 4,837 
Indochina, oa2i02 > 1,200 186,339 
Nacao ieee. letars 90 11,088 
Philippines 3.696 409,929 
GO SeAsabie capers 8 3,070 
Total 52.196 $4,949,390 
Exports 

Cn are icici. 3 oa 26.475 $2,944,481 
MACAO Et Stistaroiate 728 80,781 
Philippines” |... 3 1,000 
MOLAR ies weet 27,206 $3,026,262 
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JUNE 
Imports 

WR REO Ses Se 18 $4,190 
Purina tlecis vals oa 504 40,320 
Ceylony Mayes aa 33 6,000 
Malaya 4 asiatage 37,729 3,740,607 
N, Borneos |) .e.iciase 1,416 102,099 
Indochina imkeaiier 9,686 605,670 
NAY Tndieste ake 33 3,889 
Siam Pollan 282 31,120 

Total’ sisas aoe 45,701 $4,533,895 

Exports 

Ching? 49% Sivedae 4 25,820 $2,264,133 
MacCaOmtiy: Aticnhe cna 1,849 180,712 
Philippines 39 5,850 
UESTAL oe une 5,023 541,701 

Total. fi, Aaa 32,731 $2,992,396 


HONGKONG IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF RAW RUBBER IN 1946: 


Imports Exports 

Months Piculs Value Piculs Value 
JSRUSEYS a tephra) a loaiete 9,883 $3,142,440 648 $154,295 
PCD EUALY adie geminal « aes 2,105 598,726 7,201 2,785,594 
WEARER alec aoacieie 23,860 4,981,939 11.470 2,748,870 
VASE Bete Ni ye Rate mens te ae 5.148 1,117,928 5,567 1,143,350 
May 579 99.706 604 79,268 
REC, Beet ale: giminfeieiy comin pianos 5,637 1,070,118 23922 426,266 
SUAS) TMI: edacu an sect ents aoe ot 26,185 4,233,363 4.392 759,602 
NISMISES Mhaw eS sole. x a rte Ras 10,662 1,538,971 3.361 1,236,339 
SeMtemben ye: 2ihaic oh g co Molo 7,343 1,153,296 17.069 2,694,233 
(OO OT SY iat ain es neti can OR a 20.388 2,732,766 263802 3,753,413 
November ys, ibs 12,528 1,625,158 8.802 1,149,054 
PICCCTNIETE a 3 ea eevee he stale 4,555 516,523 Tus 834,862 

DRO D SUR. cies at ens neers alin 128,873 $22,810,934 100,611 $17,765,146 

HONGKONG’S IMPORTS & EXPORTS OF RAW RUBBER DURING 

THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1947: 
Imports Exports 

Months Picuis Value Piculs Value 
SARITA 1 leis, cores aca: 1 DE ale 11,825 $1.413.890 5,599 $574,534 
Meuruianvnits.. oh. 21%... aie gies 26,836 2,576.120 23,924 2,202,911 
WeaRChes 205 <i: coher eden 73,999 8,280,751 30,990 3,407,480 
Vober = as: oe ena oan ema ea er 30,779 BOOZ, 10 39,429 4,239,651 
REA E: |, 5 to eek ae 3 oS 52,196 4,949,390 27,206 3.026,262 
PURORB RI... MS Bek mh orate 45,701 4,533,895 32,731 2,992,396 

IPOLAUE ME: ae, Guin ask . .241,336 $25,286,223 159.879 $16,443,234 


HONGKONG'S RAW RUBBER IMPORTS FROM AND EXPORTS 
TO RESPECTIVE COUNTRIES DURING THE FIRST SIX 
MONTHS OF 1947: 


Imports 


: Exports 

Countries Piculs Value Piculs Value 
United Kingdom <5... «2. 1,477 $161.390 
BUEN icra anes cieat onne tale acre cess 504 40,320 —— 
Wevion irc tisk terre sce Bod 33 6,000 — 
VIG LER Streets A Tatieuwclh Mencake: so oe hias 224,642 23,450,738 123 $18,450 
NES BOSMC OU 8s to cxnucrn vrensreiaee «hs 2,641 269,098 — 
Sa AIC a Pareietera eieieese are ore 32 4,837 - ee ca 
CUA ees eet eee ere! aero 16 8,000 149.374 15,216,288 
Indochina we kie osaca roses 6,886 792.009 ss 
Kwongehowwan e....5.. — — 2,032 266,080 
INIEGAO! 5s) Meee. eres 294 31,867 3,092 347,566 
IN; He OdieS aannniar - os ac 368 47,894 76 21,659 
Eenulgp pines eAviner le cine ear 3,696 409,920 159 31,490 
Siam SPP UtS WER je seat acvetere 282 31,120 
SPAR Sir oie aes cei ruod oa 465 33,030 5,023 541,701 

POLAT Te coke seater aieschtod arth ate 241,336 $25,286,223 159,879 $16,443,234 

IMPORTS & EXPORTS. OF RAW 

RUBBER FOR 1938/1940 

_ Imports Exports 

Year _ Piculs Value Year Piculs Value 
19SS ihe. 35,367 $2,410,211 AOSSie ores eats . 15,308 $1,021,659 
O39 Tenn iain cigs 39,415 3 9100;405 . TO8G | er wae ie 2,537 186,460 
IG rasa nomi bs Nae dai 42,432 4;466,752\\) 194" ea ae 3,448 352,568 
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BRITISH MALAYA 
RUBBER TRADE 


In April 1947, 35,724 long tons of 
crude rubber were imported into Singa- 
pore and the Malayan Union and 76,709 
long tons of crude rubber and latex 
were exported: net exports were 40,985 
long tons. No latex was imported dur- 
ing the month; 1,509 tons of the rub- 
ber exported was latex. 

Imports were at their postwar peak. 
The Netherlands Indies, as usual, pro- 
vided the major vortion (62 percent), 
and Sumatra, alone, su))plied 54 per- 
cent of the total. Imports from British 
Borneo, and from Indochina as well, 
were at, the highest point in any post- 
war month. : 

April exports were well below the. 
91,367 tons recorded in March, but ex- 
ceeded by a smal] margin the monthly 
average of 76,149 tons achieved in the 
January-March quarter. Chief destina- 
tions were: United States, 58 percent 
of the rubber shipped; United King- 
dom, 14 percent; Argentina, 7 percent. 
No other country received as much as 
4 percent, 

April imports by place of origin, and 
exports by principal destinations, are 
shown in the accompanying tables. 


Imports of Crude Rubber Into 
Singapore and the Malayan Union, 


April 1947 

Country of Origin Long Tons 
Sumatra’ “<n ostte aera eae 19,368 
Dutch Borneo 3 a tlie cyan ie eee 2 044 
Other Netherlands ndies ...... 399 
Sarawak! sus we de ceo eepaaee 4,623 
Piritish North Borngo and 

Labuan ie tah ee ee ee 1,190 
Bruneln| ||. 46a deere ae aie 298 
Burma 2. 2 iheaeo Soe 918 
French ‘Indochina y)) in... hase ok 1,688 
Siam) rad. 25. eae Ae eee 4,696 

Potal Dis). acee ey. eae eee meee 35,724 


Exports of Crude Rubber and Latex 
from Singapore and the Malayan 
Union, April 1947 (in long toms). 


United: States=7 5. shee nee 44,543 
Canaday) P27 7. series arenes 908 
Mexico Wis Une So oe ee Mees 202 
Argentina shes hia ae tees 5,591 
CHAE NS Re EE ik Teak Seren 128 


Indies "." \..fers....ctrtlernie nae eres 260 
Belgium: 2h3:. pcseereiitee <6 cee 873 
Déenmarkirs,. Agatti cette 121 
Finland) |v. Sue sae che ee 297 
Brancey (0) G0) Sianmyee ome Cte 2,565 
Germany exes ces eae eee 100 
TEAL Y' win; Cec ate. een eee 1,335 
Nétherlands: * "2.0 75 nlenaace ee ae 514 
NOPway i525. ec bes ee eee eee 185 
Portugal, cccistsaexeucckmeerenens ier 131 
Span oo lina ae eee ae aia 1,488 
United! Kingdom "2. Gacaneors 10,918 
USSR eee cer omens 2,200 
Other: Europe: 25 fox aa ee 91 
Hong: Kong) i aun enn 2,677 
Other: ASiay Liss, Gereudeeerenlacr 195 
Australia. echt oe neta rae 284 
Union of South Africa ........ 1,086 
Other Atricay (ideeaa. sesne 17 


Total 


